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What Anche Facts About Coal Prices? 
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Twenty Ways To Aid Business 


E are all agreed that business needs every legitimate 

encouragement. We’re all agreed that if the 4,000,000 
army of unemployed increases much more, untoward devel- 
opments must be expected, since strong-armed, sound-limbed 
workmen will not quietly submit to slow starvation for them- 
selves and their wives and children. Even the most correct 
theory sometimes has to be modified to meet extraordinary 
conditions. Conditions today are extraordinary and, unless 
aggressive remedial measures are taken, they will become more 
extraordinary still. On the principle that desperate diseases 
sometimes call for desperate cures, one is emboldened to 
make suggestions which may be open to theoretical objec- 
tions. But no amount of theorizing, however logical, will fill 
an empty stomach or appease a hungry man. On this basis, 
it would be well for those in authority to give serious consid- 
eration to the following suggestions for stimulating improve- 
ment in business activity and in employment: (See page 187) 


Had An Idea and Saw It Through 


How To Stabilize Your Business 


By Samuel Crowther: 


Flooding South America With U. S. Goods 
Do You Use This Business Utility ? 
Mixed With Workers: What He Found 
Manufacturing Revival Has Begun 
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$3,000,000 


STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


10 to 27 Year 534% State Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax, Including Surtax 
(Also exempt from all taxes in North Dakota) 


Interest Payable Semi Annually in Gold, January 1 and July 1, each year, at New: York, Chicago and Bismarck 
Maturities: 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1948. Denominations $100, $500, $1000. 


Full Credit 
Obligation of 
State 


Special 
Real Estate 
Series 


Resources 


of North 
Dakota 


Purpose of 
Issue 


Legal Investment 
for Trust Funds 


Validity of 


Issue 


These bonds have back of them the entire resources of the State, amount- 
ing to $3,000,000,000, and constitute a full faith and credit obligation of 70,000 
square miles of territory, 17,000,000 acres of which are under cultivation. 


Special provisions have been written into the constitution safeguarding the 
payment of both principal and interest, which cannot be changed or repealed 
until both have been paid. 

In addition to placing behind the Bonds the credit of the entire State, its 
full taxing power and its total resources, first mortgages on improved North 
Dakota Farm lands have been filed with the State Treasurer as a direct se- 
curity. They represent approximately 40% of the valuation of the land, and 
in no case can the valuation be more than 50%, which is the ratio by statute. 
These mortgages are on farms under cultivation and the interest is now being 
paid. As a consequence, an interest fund has already been created. The in- 
terest and amortization payments on the mortgages are sufficient to meet the 
interest payments on the Bonds and retire them at maturity. A further guar- 
antee of the sinking fund is assured by direct tax on real estate and personal 
property. 

Its population, according to the last census, is 645,730. Approximately 30,- 
000,000 acres are occupied by farmers and 17,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 

The value of the cereal crop in 1920 was $192,248,000, and of its live stock 
and dairy products $56,000,000, a total of nearly a quarter of a billion. 

Its bonded indebtedness including this issue is less than %4 of 1% of the 
State’s assessed valuation. 

The total Bond issues of North Dakota amount to but little more than 10 
cents per acre. For each dollar there is property to the value of $500. The 
total indebtedness of the State after the present issues are sold will be about 
1-40 of one year’s production. 


The purpose of the issue is to stimulate agriculture by advancing to farmers 
additional capital secured by first mortgages on their improved farms. This 
plan of rural credits is followed in other States and is on lines similar to the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 


These Bonds offer a legal investment for trust funds and Savings Banks 
in New York and most other States. 


The constitutionality and validity of the law authorizing the Bonds has 
been passed upon and approved by the District Court, by the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota, by the United States Federal District Court and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a unanimous decision. Copy of this 
decision will be furnished by the undersigned. 


Legal Opinion by our Counsel, Messrs. Wood and Oakley, Chicago, IIl. 


Price 100, to Yield 534% 


All checks must be made payable to:—The Bank of North Dakota. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all applications and to award a 
smaller amount than applied for. 

Interim certificates bearing the same interest will be issued until the 
Bonds, dated July 1, 1921, are delivered. 


We invite the closest investigation of this issue by the most conservative 
bond buyers. 


Write or call for booklet containing full description. 


The State of North Dakota 


Bond Sales Office: 
3061 Equitable Bldg., New tat 


Telephone Rector 4425 


Bond Sales Office: 
1059 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Telephone Harrison 8639 


Fiscal Agent: 
The Bank of North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. D. 
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H. G. Wells says: 


“In 1650 the world was tremendously unsettled and distressed 
Everywhere there was disorder,—anything might happen; and it is 
just those disordered and indeterminate times that are most fruitful 
of bold religious and educational initiatives.” 


Today business and men are 
conscious of their need for 
religion. 


The Christian Herald is 
feeling this in active circu- 
lation response, increased sale 
of religious books and record- 
breaking charity receipts. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Office: 225 N. Michigan Boulevard 
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HE Waldorf - Astoria 
was destined from the 
was 
to be a hotel which 
rs all that is superior in 


reception, accommodation 
-and entertainment of dis- 
criminating people. 


s lived up to its original pur- 
so successfully that to-day, 


the Waldorf-Astoria is the high 
standard by which other great 
hotels are judged. 


Che Waldorf- Csforia 


Fifth Avenue 9% ano 44” Streets, New York 
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“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 
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day in his “Fact and Comment” 
nancial Forecast” in FORBES Magazine every two weeks, he is render- 


“Interpreter of Business Facts,’ 
and to your business associates to START NOW. 


There is not one sound unanswerable reason why you shouldn’t fill out 
and mail the blank below. There are a hundred reasons why you should 


More To A Business Man 


— (1) A vast store of facts 
or (2) The ability to interpret facts? 


Most business men accumulate enough facts to make them towering 
But they don’t spend enough time reading other people’s ex- 
periences and viewpoints, interpreting and transforming those facts into 


and interprets the business facts of every 
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“INCREASE YOUR ADVERTISING” 


Roger W. Babson advises 
business men that: 


“Now is the time to use that reserve 
fund which you set aside during the 
fat years! Later in the depression area, 
we shall come to the point where you 
should increase your plant, but this 
summer—increase your advertising! 
Take the aggressive course. There 
will be considerable business; the firm 
which goes after it will be the one to 
get it!” 


The established manufacturer is not dealing with a day-to- 
day business. He is interested in a business which is looking 
into future years. He cherishes great ambitions for his 
business. 


But his ambitions can be realized only if he has the courage 
to continue the forward-looking policies upon which every 
permanently successful business must be built—in unpromis- 
ing as well as in promising times. 


We invite the inquiries of business-men who believe in 
taking “the aggressive course” now. 


WALES ADVERTISING CO. 


General Advertising Agency 


141 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 
James Albert Wales H. M. Kiesewetter Frederick Jordan Wm. Rich Cross 
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a “Our Industrial Savings Plan Not Only 
diel Helps Our Employees to Help Them- 
selves, But Is a Mighty Good Business Proposition for the Company” 


Numbers of large industrial organizations have installed savings 
plans whereby the employee is encouraged and aided to save part of 
his earnings regularly. | 


The employee welcomes it. A prospectus concerning industrial 


To the employer it means: savings plans will be furnished to execu- 
An effective antidote to unrest. 
A means of reducing labor turnover. ee 
More efficient and reliable employees. are interested, upon application to 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION of the STATE of NEW YORK 


Representing 140 Member Savings Banks 
RESOURCES - - $2,730,187,369.59 DEPOSITORS - - 3,817,926 


56 West 45th Street, New York Harrison H. Wheaton, Executive Mgr. 


tives in industrial organizations who 
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Self -Interest Demands 


Efforts 


ment. We're all agreed that if the 4,000,000 army of unemployed 

increases much more, untoward developments must be expected, 
since strong-armed, sound-limbed workmen will not quietly submit to slow 
starvation for themselves and their wives and children. 

Even the most correct theory sometimes has to be modified to meet 
extraordinary conditions. Conditions today are extraordinary and, unless 
aggressive remedial measures are taken, they will become more extraor- 
dinary still. : q 

On the principle that desperate diseases sometimes call for desperate 
cures, one is emboldened to make suggestions which may be open to 
theoretical objections. But no amount of theorizing, however logical, will 
fill an empty stomach or appease a hungry man. On this basis, it would 
be well for those in authority to give serious consideration to the following 
suggestions for stimulating improvement in business activity and in em- 
ployment : 

1.—Reduce Federal Reserve discount rates. 

2.—Grant bank loans to sound commercial borrowers on easier terms. 

3.—Cease exacting such abnormal terms from corporations and others 
needing new capital. 

4.—Let the government co-operate promptly and effectively with the 
War Finance Corporation to the end that it may furnish credits on a 
substantial scale to facilitate the exportation of cotton, grain, and other 
commodities. 

5.—Expedite the launching and the operation of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation by the country’s bankers as an aid to the exporta- 
tion of manufactures, raw materials, etc. 

6.—Hasten some definite arrangement for handling the forthcoming 
German reparation bonds and also for handling the Allies’ debts to us. 

7.—Let the Administration immediately apply the pruning knife to 
governmental expenses, regardless of whose feelings may be hurt. 

8.—Get into grips with the shipping situation forthwith, to reduce the 
continuous drain on the national Treasury. 

9.—Hasten action on Britain’s, Japan’s and our own Senate’s proposal 
for curtailing frenzied expenditures on armaments. 

10.—Stop all threatenings of rearing tariff walls which would make 
it impossible for foreign nations to meet their crushingly heavy obligations 
here—a sensible tariff, based not on pre-war conditions, but on the entirely 
different conditions of to-day is a consideration of the first importance. 

11.—Take up tax reform measures with the least possible delay. 

12.—Responsible leaders in industries still trying to enforce unduly 
high prices should reduce prices to bedrock forthwith, thus removing pre- 
vailing uncertainties and stimulating a fresh buying movement. Such 
industries embrace anthracite coal, iron and steel products, heavy machin- 
ery, paper, cement, brick, window glass, coke, tin-plate, furniture, hard- 
ware, floor coverings, etc. 


Complete Wage Reductions 

13—Retail merchants who have not already relented should no longer 
attempt to extort war-time prices from consumers, thus discouraging 
consumption and, as a consequence, reducing employment. 

14.—Railway wages, coal-miners’ wages, and wages in other industries 
which are certain to come down, should be reduced as speedily as possible 
so as to hasten reductions in costs and in railway rates, in coal prices and 
in prices for other products affected. 

15.—Pay promptly the enormous sums the government owes the 
railroads. 

16.—Corporations not compelled to do so through financial stress 
should not pass or reduce any more dividends, for such action has far- 
reaching effect upon security quotations, upon sentiment, and upon business. 


W E’RE all agreed that business needs every legitimate encourage- 





Serious 
to Improve Conditions 


Twenty Suggestions for Rescuing Business from Doldrums and Ameliorating Unemployment 
Danger Which May Become Grave —Time to Throw Off Narrowness 


By B. C. Forbes 


17.—Let no concern throw more workers out of employment unless 
absolutely obliged to do so through force of circumstances. 

18.—If the powerful interests identified with various companies whose 
stocks are being fiercely attacked by professional speculators who have 
gone heavily short, could extend enough support to their securities to 
administer severe punishment to the destructionists, the effect would be 
most salutary all round. 

19.—While “buy now” campaigns rarely accomplish substantial 
results, a nation-wide movement of this kind, properly sponsored and 
prosecuted, could perhaps do something towards dispelling the prevailing 
pessimism and hasten the revival of activity which everyone confidently 
counts upon by and by. 

20.—Finally, let us all work harder than we have ever worked before. 


Need for Less Selfishness 


The way I am beginning to feel about things is this: 

Heretofore every concern has been out strictly for number one. 
Every move has been dictated, broadly speaking, by—well, call it self- 
interest or self-preservation or selfishness. 

The time has come, however, for responsible financial and business 
men to consider very seriously the whole situation, and to decide whether 
it is not now imperative to be guided by the broadest considerations. 

For example, the number of unemployed is now so disconcerting that 
every enterprise in a position to do so should refrain from throwing on 
the street one more worker than is absolutely necessary. 

Again, the wholesale stopping and reducing of dividends is bringing 
about such pessimism and hardship that boards of directors should give 
due weight, not merely to “conserving cash resources,” but to going the 
limit in striving to keep things moving on an even keel. 

And are there not quite a number of powerful companies who could, 
by exercising a little courage, place substantial orders for raw materials 
now admittedly selling below cost of production? 

As for the banking community, who will deny that there has been a 
great deal of narrow, short-sighted, selfish handling of credit and funds? 
One of the pillars of the Federal Reserve System confides to me that the 
conduct of a great many banks, particularly in the South and Western 
territories, has been most condemable. 

Labor union leaders must also open their eyes to what is what. They 
must realize, and realize forthwith, that blind antagonism to every proposed 
reduction of wages merely tends to throw more people out of work. 

I would like to add a word of warning, also, to many newspapers, 
trade journals and other publications. They are dwelling far too much 
upon the dark side of the picture and far too little upon the bright side— 
for anyone who analyzes fundamental factors can reach no other conclu- 
sion but that the major developments now under way are making for solid 
foundations on which to rear prosperity. 

It is all very well to take the attitude that “things must be allowed to 
run their course,” and that “labor must be thoroughly liquidated.” But 
common sense must be exercised. One evil may be cured by a worse one. 

There is no adequate reason why this country should not be on the 
mend at this moment; there is no adequate reason why business should not 
be already reviving distinctly more encouragingly than it is; there is no 
adequate reason for so much rampant pessimism—provided bankers, busi- 
ness men, labor leaders, workers, moulders of public sentiment, buyers, and 
consumers realize the proper course to follow, and follow it, even at the 
cost of the eradication of misguided selfishness. 

We have the resources, we have the money and the processes, we have 
the transportation, we have the management and the workers to lift the 
United States out of depression. Our troubles are almost wholly man-made. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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‘With all thy getting get Understanding 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Get vacations over early this year. Business in 
most lines is so quiet at present that more than the 
customary number of employees could be allowed 
off. Although it is not by any means certain, yet 

there is at least the pos- 


VACATIONS sibility that business will 
SHOULD BE pick up substantially be- 
GIVEN EARLY fore September. Fore- 
THIS YEAR 


sight, therefore, suggests 
the wisdom of having all 
hands back on deck as early. as possible, to be 
prepared to go at it energically and aggressively. 
Under existing conditions, few employees will be 
foolish enough to object to being asked to go oft 
sooner than they may have arranged. Where sub- 
stitutes have to be found, there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining them this year. 
* 2 ¢ 
To become an all-round man, be on the square. 
e +. a 
Think not of yourself as “the architect of your 
career,” but as the sculptor. Expect to have to 
do a lot of hard hammering and chiselling and 
scrapimg and polishing. 
x ok Ok 
Give rope to hope. 
* 2 @ 
Organize, systematize, deputize, realize. 
* ¢ 6 
Why are the Allies insisting that Germany pay 
so large a part of her indemnity obligations in 
American dollars? This question is wrapped with 
official secrecy. Bankers in every country are 
puzzled. They point out 


REASON FOR that the demoralization 
SOMETHING caused in foreign ex- 
THAT IS change by the first Ger- 


PUZZLING MANY man payment became 


alarming, and they pre- 
dict all sorts of disaster if impending German 
payments have to be made largely in dollars. They 
ask why the Allies should not accept sterling and 
francs, which could be bought by Germany with- 
out causing disturbance. 

Here is the answer: The bulk of the money 
received from Germany is wanted for use in the 
United States. The receivers of these funds have 
pressing debts here which they want to meet. 
Also, they must continue to make extensive pur- 
chases in this country, and it takes an awkwardly 
large amount of their own currencies to equal a 
moderate number of American dollars. Since 
victors can lay down terms to the vanquished, the 
victors in this case have elected to receive pay- 
ments largely in the most valuable currency in the 
world today. 

I am inclined to think, however, that this ar- 
rangement will have to be modified, because 
European exchange is likely to suffer so much that 
the principal Allied governments will feel com- 
pelled to take offsetting measures, in self-protec- 
tion. If the present scheme should be adhered 
to, black days lie ahead for foreign exchange. 
Remember, too, our export season will shortly 
set in. 








By the Editor 


The American public ought to feel indebted 
to Samuel Untermyer for the very thorough 
housecleaning he is conducting among the build- 
ing trades, fire insurance, life insurance and other 

industries and _institu- 


UNTERMYER IS tions. Uncovering 


CONDUCTING wrongdoing by powerful 
SALUTARY interests is a thankless 
HOUSECLEANING task. It arouses an- 


tagonism which most 
people feel it is best to avoid. It takes courage 
to show up influential financial giants, insurance 
company heads, industrial leaders and other im- 
portant interests. Untermyer may possess all the 
upsetting manners and methods and characteristics 
Nevertheless, his house- 
cleaning achievements in New York during recent 
months compare not unfavorably with those of 
Charles E. Hughes during the memorable life 
insurance revelations. It is the duty of the public 
to demonstrate their approval of the thorough- 
going investigations and exposures made by Mr. 
Untermyer, so that the judges who pass sentence 
on convicted wrongdoers may know that the public 
have no sympathy whatsoever with the imposing 
of paltry fines but demand the maximum prison 


sentences permitted by law. 
x * * 


which his critics allege. 


Your worst enemies lurk within yourself. 


ALBERT D. LASKER 


President of the Lord & Thomas Advertising Com- 
pany, who has been chosen by President Harding as 
Chairman of the Shipping Board. In addition to 
his control of the Lord & Thomas Company, Mr. 
Lasker owns important interests in Quaker Oats, 
the Mitchell Motor Car Company and Van Camps, 
and is given credit for no small part of the success 
of these companies. Mr. Lasker is highly regarded 
in the business community, and is especially noted 
for his organizing ability. In accepting the board 
chairmanship Mr. Lasker issued a statement outlin- 
ing his purpose to put the board on a sound business 
basis and asking for the patience and confidence of 
the public during the period of reorganisation. 





I have just been watching a truckman viciously 
trying to back his horse and heavily-loaded wagon 
up a steep incline. For five minutes the poor 
animal struggled and struggled, often almost 


falling in its frantic 


WHY efforts to obey the jerk- 
SOME MEN ing of the reins. At the 
NEVER back of the wagon sat a 
GET FAR lazy ‘hulk of a man 


weighing probably 250 
pounds. Moved by the sufferings of the horse, | 
finally asked him why he didn’t get off and push. 
His reply was not fit to print. I went in search of 
a policeman, but before I found one the animal's 
struggles had succeeded. Incidentally, the lazy 
hulk, disappeared from sight very quickly when 
he saw me buttonhole the policeman. 

Are not a good many of us inclined to sit on 
the wagon instead of getting down and pushing? 
Isn’t the reason so many of us do not get very 
far our aversion to exerting the fullest effort 
we can? This man, dull-witted though he looked, 
must have known that he could better serve his 
employer by taking his weight off that wagon 
and, if need be, putting his shoulder to the wheel. 
But he was too lazy, too indifferent, too unam- 
bitious to care. 

The incident has made me ask myself whether 
I am not sometimes inclined to let others do the 
pushing. It is not a bad question for each one 
of us to ask ourselves, is it? 


x > * 


Pull a creditable load and you'll need no “pull.” 
eae 


To become a top-notcher, keep in top-notch 
fettle mentally and physically. 


*x* * * 


A Fourth of July thought: The best brand of 
independence is independence of handicapping 
habits. 

* * * 


What counts is not “How much have you?” 
but “What have you done?” 


* * 


When the railway employees’ spokesmen told 
the Railroad Labor Board that the railroads could 
save a thousand million dollars by far more ef- 
ficient management, the statement was scoffed at. 

It was sarcastically asked 
ARE EXECUTIVES if wage-earners who had 
LESS EFFICIENT never been able to rise 
THAN THOSE far themselves were 
UNDER THEM? smarter than-those who 

had won their way to- 
wards the top. The general disposition was to 
take it for granted that railway executives knew 
their business and couldn’t be taught very much 
by those under them. 

Yet here comes a responsible committee 2p- 
pointed by Herbert Hoover when head of tle 
American Engineering Council and makes the 
deliberate statement that “the responsibility for 
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more than 50 per cent. of the waste in industrial 
processes can be laid at the door of the manage- 
ment and less than 25 per cent. at the door of 
labor !”’ 

The committee’s report would fill a large 
volume, so thoroughly was the whole subject in- 
vestigated. Some of the findings are startling. 
For example, 75 per cent. of the deaths and 
serious accidents in industry could be prevented 
through the general use of safety methods al- 
ready available; apart from everything else, this 
would save three-fourths of the annual economic 
loss, from these causes, of $3,000,000,000. In- 
dustrial accidents totalled 3,000,000 in 1919. The 
efficiency of certain industries is rated thus: 
Building industry 60 per cent. efficient; shoe in- 
dustry 65 per cent.; average metal plant from 70 
to 75 per cent. The margin of unemployment, 
the committee found, amounted to more than a 
million men. Billions of dollars are tied up in 
idle equipment. High labor turnover is one of 
the commonest eforms of serious waste. Both 
employer and employees restrict output. 

Machinery to gather and disseminate continous 
information concerning unemployment conditions 
is declared necessary. The committee outlines a 
plan for regulating employment in the principal 
industries and for nation-wide co-operation be- 
tween the government, the public, trade associa- 
tions, industries, labor, bankers and engineers. 
After telling exactly how the government could 
co-operate in compiling useful information, the 
committee adds: 


Organized labor should develop a policy for in- 
creasing output; the attitude of opposition or in- 
difference to proper standards for production should 
be changed to a frank and aggressive insistence on 
such standards ; there should be a scientific examina- 
tion of the basis for wages; certain union rules 
should be modified in regard to machine operation, 
apprentices, and craft workers and distinctions 
which result in restrictions of output; individual 
workers should realize their responsibilities for 
waste resulting from ill health and disregard of 
safety measures. 

Herbert Hoover being now a member of the 
Cabinet, it should be possible to get the hearty 
co-operation of the government. The engineers 
will find, however, that they will encounter quite 
as much opposition from self-satisfied executives 
as from union leaders insanely resentful of any- 
thing savoring of inroads upon their prerogatives. 
If the public can be sufficiently educated, all 
obstacles to direly-needed reforms will be over- 
come, for, after all, industrial waste makes for 
lower living standards for practically every house- 
hold in the land. Without efficiency, there cannot 


be solid prosperity for all. 


x * x 
The place for the “knocker” ts outside the door. 
x * * 


Indolence leads to sdleness and sdleness to 
iniquity. 

* * * 

The Germans are now working hard. This 
will solve all their problems. Try it on your own 
problems. 

* * * 
Our dollars are acquiring more sense. 
ee 2 

Mankind’s arch enemy és ignorance. 

<*+. 

America has one boom at present: in legal 
business. Courts and lawyers never before were 
so overworked. Broken contracts and bankrupt- 
cies are largely responsible. 
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E. G. WILMER 
Newly elected president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, one of the largest automobile tire 
manufacturers in the world. Mr. Wilmer is one of 
the youngest men to head an industrial concern the 


size of Goodyear. He is only thirty-eight. Mr. 
Wilmer was vice-president of the Steel & Tube 
Company of Milwaukee, and for the last twelve 
years has been prominent in the development of 
mining, steel and chemical interests in the same city. 


How delightful it must be to be a producer of 
anthracite coal. Anthracite coal producers are 
beyond reach of the law of supply and demand, 
beyond reach of pressure from bankers, beyond 
reach of bad times, be- 
yond reach of the down- 
ward trend that has 
overtaken every other 
industry. This is not my 
statement. This is the 
statement of one of the coal industry’s most ardent 
champions, who devotes an article in a coal trade 
journal to criticising my criticism of the coal 
people. After admitting that practically every- 
body else has had to reduce prices because of 
the readjustment from a war to a peace basis, 
and because of the refusal of the people to buy 
at the former extortionate prices, this writer, in 
Saward’s Journal, throws down this defy to the 
American public: 


HARD COAL 
PRODUCERS 
SNAP FINGERS 
AT THE PUBLIC 


“Coal is not perishable. It does not have to 
be mined and sold at any particular time to pre- 
vent it spoiling or to enable the operators to 
pay their bills. The anthracite producers espe- 
ctally are in such a strong financial position that 
a buyers’ strike has no terrors for them. If the 
public refuses to buy in the summertime at a 
price which is profitable but not extortionate the 
producers are not forced to make a lower price. 
They can (and do) simply sit back and wait, 
knowing full well that in the course of a few 
weeks or months people will be clamoring for 
coal without much thought of the cost.” 


Wouldn’t you like to be in that ideally inde- 
pendent position? Wouldn’t you like to be able to 
snap your fingers at your customers and tell them 
that you don’t give a continental weather or not 
they refuse to pay you top-notch war-time prices, 
because you have already gouged them to such 
an extent that you don’t have to worry in the 
slightest about money and can sit back and laugh 
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at them until necessity drives them into the market 
for the life’s necessary you handle? And think, 
too, of being able to sit back with smug satisfac- 
tion and hurling at the heads of the American 
people the soothing (!) remark that “in the course 
of a few weeks or months people will be clamor- 
ing for coal without thought of the cost.” 

What do these defiers of the American public 
think the American people are made of? Do they 
imagine that they can impudently tell the public, 
“You can go on a buyers’ strike if you care to, 
but we are so rich that this has no terrors for 
us?” Have the inordinate prices they have wrung 
from the public to such a tune that they are now 
beyond reach of all economic law, gone to their 
heads and puffed them up with a sense of super- 
human power? Apparently they picture them- 
selves as plutocratic giants dealing with a lot of 
defenceless pygmies who must “in the course of 
a few weeks or months” come out and eat out of 
their hands on any terms the condescending ones 
care to exact. 

I am no Socialist. I am no government-owner- 
ship fanatic. I am no Communist. Yet the in- 
solent mightier-than-thou attitude of the an- 
thracite coal barons tends to give me an under- 
standing of the bitterly antagonistic attitude the 
American public long have manifested towards 
the overlords of this basic industry, and I am not 
surprised that the question is insistently asked, 
“Why should men of this stripe be allowed to 
make millions out of a necessary of life which 
Providence deposited in the earth for the common 
benefit of mankind ?” 

Gentlemen of the anthracite coal industry, it 
may be true, it doubtless is true, that you are 
“in such a strong financial position that a buyers’ 
strike has no terrors” for you. It may be true, 
it doubtless is true, that you feel confident that 
you can “simply sit back and wait’ until the 
“people will be clamoring for coal without much 
thought of the cost.” But let me assure you in all 
solemnity that you are riding for a terrible fall. 
If it be true, and it doubtless is true, that you 
have reaped such enormous profits that you have 
become immune from the hardships that visit all 
other classes of business in times such as we have 
been passing through, then get it into your noodles 
that the American public will decree that the time 
has come to take the supplying of coal to this 
nation out of your hands and place it in the hands 
of those who will not be able to snap their fingers 
at the citizens of the country. The only land 
where absolute autocracy can be exercised is 
Russia—and, from all accounts, autocracy is tot- 
tering there. Be warned in time. 


x * * 
Vanity betokens littleness. 
Ss « 


You will search for opportunity in vain unless 


you have planted its roots within you. 
* * * 


Don’t forget until too late that the business of 


life és not business, but living. 
. & 2 
Reports to the contrary, Lord Northcliffe is 
little likely to give up control of the London 
Times. He doesn’t give up. 
* * * 


Few men can handle money they didn’t earn. 
x * * 


When everything moves smoothly for any 
length of time, watch out. 
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Reduction of ‘interest rates for the right kind 
of borrowers would be a light price to pay for 
providing employment for part of our 4,000,000 
army of unemployed. I say this though fully 

aware that it is heresy in 


MONEY RATES the ears of many bank- 
SHOUD BE CUT ers. Said one of the 
FOR RIGHT KIND _eieading pillars of the 
OF BORROWERS financial structure of 

America when I urged 
that Federal Reserve discount rates be lowered 
for the benefit of legitimate business borrowers: 
“That would be equivalent to issuing greenbacks. 
It would start rampant speculation and inflation. 
You know full well that were cheap money made 
available, the first place it would flow to would be 
Wall Street. Liquidation is proceeding quite 
satisfactorily, and it must be allowed to run its 
course.” 

Ask the 4,000,000 workers out of employment 
whether they think things are moving “quite satis- 
factorily.” Or how many business men feel that 
everything is proceeding very nicely? 

Are bankers so powerless or so backboneless 
that they could not or would not give the right 
kind of borrowers the advantages of lower dis- 
count rates and refuse to toss funds into the 
hands of professional speculators? 

Is it just possible that a great many bankers 
are somewhat influenced, in this matter of money 
rates, by the fact that high rates mean more profits 
for themselves? 

All this talk of danger of “secondary inflation” 
should not frighten so very much. The country 
can well afford to run the risk of “secondary in- 
flation” by taking aggressive, sensible measures 
to stimulate recovery in business and in employ- 
ment. I am told by the highest authority that 

*banks throughout the West and the South are 
still aggravating conditions by pursuing a nig- 
gardly, cowardly policy, that they are not advanc- 
ing reasonable credit to trustworthy agricultural 
borrowers, and are refusing to have recourse to 
Federal Reserve banks for funds sorely needed 
to bring about better conditions. ‘This criticism 
comes from, not a borrower, but one of the 
highest banking officials in the land, who is in 
possession of all the official facts. 

“Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 
Yes. But self-preservation sometimes calls for 
fearless action. It is in the highest interests of 
the banks themselves that they do everything pos- 
sible to lighten the burdens now being carried by 
business, so as to encourage recuperation. The 
banks can and should help by advancing funds to 
business borrowers at rates appreciably less oner- 
ous than those now being levied. Could funds be 
obtained at moderate cost. there are thousands of 
corporations and companies and firms and in- 
dividuals who would promptly inagurate de- 
velopments which would give employment to idle 
workers and help to set the wheels of industry in 


motion at a more healthy rate. 
* * © 


One thing business and banking leaders like 
about President Harding is his willingness to 
listen to information and suggestions. 
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Some of the best-known bankers in America 
did not resist the temptation to become daring 
speculators during the intoxicating war boom. 
They departed very far from the narrow path 

that the public assume 


SPECULATING conservative bankers 
BANKERS HAVE tread. In many cases 
HAD THEIR bankers risked not only 


FINGERS BURNED their own money in ven- 


tures that were purely 
speculative, but the funds of the investors. Some 
of them reaped big fortunes in short time. Every- 
thing was rosy so long as the artificial boom 
lasted. Since then not a few bankers have had 
their fingers burned very severely. Some of them 
have had their reputations singed equally severely. 
Some six months ago, following the notorious 
Ryan “corner,” the casualties were very severe— 
in some cases fatal. 

A fresh batch of financial casualties occurred 
early this month. Powerful interests identified 
with a bank doing a big business with Latin Amer- 
ica found themselves in an extremely painful posi- 
tion. It is said that Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon read the riot act to those involved, and 
that in order to avoid disaster and worse, $50,- 
000,000 was hastily furnished. A new super-boss 
has since been appointed to keep the institution 
straight. 

If a full, frank history of the inner happenings 
in the financial world during the last five years 
could be written and published broadcast, it would 
have a most wholesome effect, particularly upon 
the younger generation. It would reveal that 
even the most powerful financiers cannot always 
manipulate things so as to reap more than they 
sow. 

> * 


Farmers in dire. need of funds have been 
marketing their young cattle at an alarming rate. 
Unless checked, this would mean a serious 
scarcity of meat within the next two years and 
thereafter. Those of us 
who dwell in cities have 
scant realization of the 
gravity of this situation. 
Washington has grasped 
the . threatened danger. 
That is why the Federal Reserve Board asked for 
a Congressional appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
the War Finance Corporation for the relief of 
cattle-growers. The intention is to grant loans 
running for three years, which covers the period 
necessary for the raising and fattening of cattle. 
At present the Federal Reserve banks can discount 
agricultural paper of this kind for only six 
months. Although this precedent set by the 
Reserve Board is very objectionable. in principle, 
the conditions which have inspired it are ex- 
tremely pressing. 

It is gratifying to be assured by Governor 
Harding of the Reserve Board that “the country 
is approaching a new crop season with underlying 
conditions far sounder than they were a year 
ago,” and that “with the exception of the live- 
stock industry,” agricultural interests of the coun- 
try are also in far better position. 


TO CHECK THE 
WHOLESALE 
KILLING OF 
YOUNG CATTLE 


Samuel Gompers has rendered notable service 
to American Labor, and to America, during a 
very long period. But latterly some of his actions 
have indicated that the time has come for him to 

enjoy a well-earned rest. 


IS GOMPERS He has repeatedly acted 
AFRAID TO as a man not at all sure 
BRAND LABOR of himself, as if he were 
WRONGDOERS? 


constantly afraid of los- 
ing his job. His attitude 
toward Brindell and the other notorious labor 
scoundrels who have been practising the most 
shameful corruption in New York and elsewhere 
palpably has been open to condemnation. Mr. 
Gompers has been writing replies to newspapers 
which roundly criticised him for having done 
nothing to stop these iniquitous practices. His 
statements have totally failed to explain satisfac- 
torily why he, the commander-in-chief of Amer- 
ica’s labor army, didn’t seek to discipline criminal 
lieutenants engaged in gouging employers and 
workers alike. If Mr. Gomperg no longer has 
sufficient courage to come out boldly and condemn 
such tactics, and take every possible step to punish 
those guilty of them, he should step aside in favor 
of some younger and more vigorous leader, clear- 
headed enough to realize that unionism cannot 
flourish unless its official champions act honestly 
and honorably. 

Unionized labor could score a notable triumph 
by electing to supreme power a brainy, vigorous, 
courageous leader who would immediately set 
machinery in motion to uncover the bribery and 
corruption and graft and embezzlement which, 
from all accounts, have become all too prevalent 
among various unions. Such a leader, by resolute- 
ly pursuing such a policy, could render the highest 
conceivable service alike to labor and to the public. 

Intelligent workmen now realize that their 
highest interests are not served by leaders who 
are blind to the rights of the public, but by leaders 
whose conduct will impress itself upon all classes 
as fair and square. To gain a maximum of 
power, a maximum of influence, neither labor 
leader nor industrial leader can afford to depart 
from principles and policies calculated to win 
public support. 

* 2 * 

Poverty can be a disgrace. 

x * * 

Mules kick. Who wants to become known as 
a mule? 

* * * 

America may be this, that and the other thing, 
but she has just finished contributing almost 
$7,000,000 to feed starving Chinese. Her heart 
ts still in the right place. 

x * ® 

The man who gives to his life’s work the best 
that is in him usually gets a fair return in the end. 
oe 


A prediction: 
railway strike. 


There will be no nation-wide 


* * * 


The whole philosophy of life can be summed 
up in two little words: Be kind, 
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HOW TO STABILIZE YOUR BUSINESS 


(his is the fourth and last of a series of 
arlicles on the stabilization of industry writ- 
ten for “Forbes” by Samuel Crowther, a 
notionally known industrial and economic sn- 
vestigator. The preceding sstallments out- 
lined the general scope of the problems in- 
olved, pointed out the fallacies of various 
uncmployment cures which do not get down 
to the fundamental causes, drew attention to 
the part that speculation in business plays in 
booms and its large share of the responss- 
bility for the wastes of recurrent depression, 
and showed how speculation might be elim- 
inated by selling at cost plus a service fee 
and paying wages according to the contribu- 
tion of the worker as scientifically found. 


HE making of goods will very naturally di- 

vide itself into.the making and selling of 

standardized articles and the making and 
selling of individualistic articles which contain a 
large measure of craftsmanship. Industry is pro- 
gressing that way. The automobile business is 
already thus sharply divided. In fact, most of 
the articles we use have, by the requirements of 
price, been divided into these classes. You can 
buy a ready-made shirt or suit at a comparatively 
low price or pay twice as much for one that is 
custom made. Collars are almost wholly stand- 
ardized in this country; very few people have 
their collars made for them. In England many 
people do. Thus we have industry dividing itself 
into the standardized and into the crafts. 

Price, which includes quality, is all-important in 
the first division, it is not important at all in the 
second. Art has no price. It is not expected to 
be continuous in its operation. We expect a 
craftsman to take time to think and to sell the 
result of his craft at a price which will enable him 
to have leisure for thinking and to carry him over 
the periods when he cannot find customers. 


Speculation and Business 


But the standard goods must go on price, and 
that price must be in accord with buying power. 
How is this going to be done? The very first 
principle is that under no circumstances shall 
goods be bought low and sold high. They must 
be bought at a price, manufactured as economical- 
ly as possible in large volume and sold at a price 
which includes only a service fee. Now, if the 
majority of manufacturers adopt the policy of 
buying only according to plant needs, then the 
force which creates speculation in the primary 
market will be removed. 

Professional speculators have very little to do 
with speculation. There must be an outside buy- 
ing torce, otherwise the speculators trading among 
themselves are only taking in each other’s wash- 
ing and not getting anywhere. We have the 
professional speculator only because of the pres- 
ence of excited buyers on the outside who wiil 
take the prices as bid up. 

I do not mean to minimize the importance of 
the purely speculative market; it is often a shock 
absorber. But there is no way to mix speculation 
and business. If you surround a raw material 
market with a crowd of manufacturers buying 
in the hope that they will sell the finished product 
high, or buying out of fear that they later may 


not he able to buy, you have a situation in which 
- professional speculator bursts into a glorious 
oom. ; 


Dut if these manufacturers buy only according 
‘o their needs, there will be no particular object 
'n any speculation that arises from other than a 
shortage of raw commodities; and with good 
transportation all over the world, instead of the 
transportation we have been suffering from, it 
does not take much of a price-rise to bring in 
§00cs from all over. Sugar is an example of that. 
Of course, the manufacturer may find it ad- 


Buy Only According to Needs— 
Pay a Satisfactory Wage 
to Your Workers 
By Samuel Crowther 


visable to develop himself into a complete unit 
and not to buy at all in the open market, but to 
go himself to the sources. This, however, re- 
quires a large expenditure of capital and it is 
doubtful if a manufacturer, excepting where the 
raw material plays the largest part, as in steel or 
oil, can efficiently be a raw material producer or 
will find it profitable to have his agents out 
through all the raw material markets of the world. 

Standardized business working on a service fee 
with a highly-organized plant presupposes a large 
manufacturing unit or series of units and a con- 
trol over distribution, for if the middleman or re- 
tailer does not act on the same service principle, 
the- virtue of the original plan is lost. Undoubt- 
edly the day of the small corporation engaged 
in other than craft work, or the day of the shop 
engaged in other than craft selling, is passing. 

At the same time we are not ready for the 
enormous units that could control industries. We 
are not ready for them for several reasons. 








Breeding Prosperity 


OGER W. BABSON.is not only a 


super-statistician; he is a breeder of 
poultry. And—trained to learn from every- 
thing he sees or hears—he is a close observer 
of the workings of barnyard social and 
economic groups. From the siriving Chanti- 
cleers of his country estate he has learned 
why natural laws of selection are best, and, 
in a special article written for the July 9 
“Forbes,” he draws therefrom a moral for 
business. He philosophizes entertainingly 
about the present state of things, while he 
strikes out vigorously at false values and false 
professions wherever he finds them. He 
winds up with ten reasons for believing that 
“fundamentally the country is in good con- 
dition,” and tells when he believes prosperity 
will return. You will enjoy reading this 

Babsonian dissertation. 








The first is that we have not and probably shall 
never have single individuals who could head such 
great institutions. In order to get efficient work 
we must have individual management. There 
must be the push and the pull of management. 
No routine or formula can be substituted for this. 
Management by rule or routine is a fallacy that 
grows up during speculative periods when luck 
instead of business ability seems to bring the large 
rewards. 

In the second place, it is doubtful whether it 
would be possible for a very large corporation 
not at some time to start chasing the near dollar 
and wreck itself in trying to establish a monopoly. 

But this is more or less academic. Size means 
nothing. The efficient plant is the one that pro- 
duces goods at the lowest possible cost: A small 
one may do it better than a big one or a big one 
may do it better than a small one. The right size 
is the one that produces the best and cheapest ar- 
ticle. This will vary with the product... We fre- 
quently find to-day that moderate-sized plants ex- 
tremely well-managed do their work better and 
cheaper than larger plants. There is no use argu- 
ing about size as of itself efficient or ‘inefficient ; 
everything depends on’the circumstances. 

The plan that seems to make possible the power 
to work most efficiently without enormous cor- 


‘ solidation operates through the trade association. 


The. trade association had its beginning in_much 


the same sort of atmosphere as had the labor 
union. It wanted to see whether it was not pos- 
sible for people by getting together to get more 
for their work than it was worth. Of course, this 
purpose was disguised—although not very clever- 
ly. That kind of association is to be commended, 
for the members showed at least a desire to do 
something. I have no patience with condemning 
a body because it organizes to promote the selfish 
interests of its members. That shows plain com- 
mon sense. An organization that comes into be- 
ing for any purpose other than a selfish interest 
is to be regarded with suspicion. It will probably 
have been organized as an outlet for speeches. 

Trade organizations thus far have in several 
cases done notable work. They have done some- 
thing toward discovering what costs in the indus- 
try ought to be. The Iron and Steel Institute has 
done a great deal in this direction; so have the 
paper makers. Other organizations have princi- 
pally wanted to regulate prices, which is an ab- 
surd sort of a thing to do. It works best in a 
rising market, for then the members try to make 
sure that they are not selling for less than the 
highest price. In a falling market they try to 
make equally sure to sell below the fellow who 
seems to be getting the business. Of course, they 
keep to the letter of their agreements on prices, 
but arrange through discounts and terms to cut 
as neatly as possible the throats of their com- 
petitors. 

That which the trade association can do and 
which it is beginning to think about is to estab- 
lish standard cost practices. in the industry, and 
if we have standard cost practices then we can 
have collective buying. An industry which buys 
collectively through a kind of clearing house has 
a control over the price of its raw material: that 
is not now possible to the largest corporation, and 
it will be able to get its raw material not at a 
stabilized but at a fair price under the circum- 
stances. A few associations are already making 
collective purchases on a small scale. ‘ 


Price Fixing Not Feasible 


The first tendency would be for such an-asso- 
ciation to try to beat the producers of the. raw 
material and undoubtedly the producers of the 
raw material would have to get together in order 
to see what they could do about cheating the buy- 
ers. But after a little of this, common sense would 
soon teach what was the right price. The right 
price cannot be settled by an act of Congress or 
by any Government interference. It is a question 
of cut and try. The right price for a raw material 
is one that gives a satisfactory profit to the most 
efficient producer and no profit at all to the least 
efficient. The war taught us the hopelessness of 
fixing prices on the costs of the least intelligent 
man in’ business. Selling can likewise be cared 
for. Co-operation on merchandising methods has 
already gone far. Several retail store associations 
already buy as units and regularly compare costs 
of distribution. 

Now relate this method of buying, manufac- 
turing and'selling at a service fee to the conditions 
of depression. There will necessarily be fluctua- 


_ tions in the supply in the raw commodity markets, 


but -the fluctuations of supply are not really 
serious. The carry-over usually takes care of them, 


_and it-is emotion that makes them show up so 


large. . We abolish, by buying only according -to 
needs, most of the waste of speculation, most of 
the trying to get something for nothing on the 
part of the proprietor, right through to the sale 
for consumption. There are a great many other 
wastes in the productive process but none is so 
important as the waste of speculation. 

If we keep our prices on the service basis and 
thus consonant with the raw material market we 
shall. keep: fairly in consonance with the buying 

bbs i Continued ‘on page 201) * Sig 
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HAD AN IDEA AND SAW IT THROUGH 


N IDEA, of itself, is nothing. Thousands 

l may have had the same thought before you. 

It is nothing merely to think up a new in- 

vention; for inventions have no value until they 

are perfected—made into marketable commodi- 
ties of proven benefit to the world.” 

The man who spoke thus knows what courage, 
what faith, and what will-to-conquer are required 
of him who builds his ideas into practi-al, work- 
able machines. He is Dorr E. Felt, inventor of 
the comptometer, and for thirty-three years presi- 
dent of the Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He perfected, built, marketed, and brought 
to world-wide notice and use his own invention. 
And he has retained control of it through all the 
years of struggle. But he has found time to be 
something more than an inventor. He is known 
in this and other couniries as one of the foremost 
authorities on labor problems, having blended 
with marvelous adaptation his various experiences 
as workman, scientist, inventor, and employer in 
an effort to place before workers and employers 
a truer conception of their relation to each other. 

In the early eighties, Dorr E. Felt was working 
as.a machinist in a little shop in Chicago. When 
operating a planer one day, he watched the ratchet 
feed automatically control the revolutions of the 
screw, and his mind suddenly conceived the possi- 
bilities of mechanical computation. That night he 
lay awake, turning over in his mind the details of 
construction of a mechanical device that would 
revolutionize bookkeeping. At that time he had 
not heard of Pascal, nor Liebnitz, nor Napier. 
He was a simple farmer’s boy, who, after a com- 
mon s~hool education and one year at high school, 
had left home at fifteen years of age; and his ex- 
perience hefore coming to Chi-ago had been lim- 
ited to employment in a small machine shop in 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Wins Aid of Employer 


After a nicht’s reflection, Felt was firmly con- 
vinced that he was on the road to something of 
importance; so the following day he purchased a 
wooden macaroni box at a corner grocery, some 
beef skewers at a butcher’s. a few elastic bands, 
and some staples, as materials for experimenta- 
tion. That nitht he could hardly wait to get 
home. In a room lichted only by an oil lamp, 
that often served to furnish heat as well in those 
early days, he proceeded to work out his idea. 


From that time every spare moment was spent 
lahoring on his invention. Finally Thanksgiving 
Dav arrived, the first holiday since the inception 
of his idea. He rose early in the morning to take 
advantace of the first moment of daylight. While 
others were hurrying back and forth in eager re- 
snonse to the summons of turkey dinners, he 
shaned wires, adjusted elastic bands, and forgot 
evervthing except that he was perfecting the 
mechanism of a machine which promised to alle- 
viate the drudgery of calculation. 

At the end of a vear the diabolical contrivance 
still refused to work. Two and two did not al- 
ways make four, and it was a great deal easier to 
calciilate five times five in vour head than it was 
to work it out on the machine. Felt was disap- 
pointed, but he did not give up. He rested his 
mind for a while bv turning it in other directions. 
He set to work on the model for an automatic ele- 
vator door. By comparison this was so simple 
that it almost worked out of itself. 

When it was in good working order young Felt 
took it to A. B. Lawther, his employer, who 
owned the machine shop. Lawther examined it 
carefully and congratulated the young workman 
on his a hievement. 

“\Vhat else have you done along these lines ?” 
he asked. 

“I'm working on an adding machine,” replied 
the youth, hesitatingly, “but it won’t add.” 





How Inventor of Comptometer 
Succeeded in Marketing His 
Own Invention 


By O. D. Foster 


“Let me see it.” 

The macaroni box was soon reposing on the 
floor. 

“What’s the matter with it?” inquired Lawther. 

“Tt just doesn’t work.” 

“No wonder it doesn’t work. I wouldn’t either 
if I looked like that.” 

Whereupon they tried it out with a couple of 





DORR E. FELT 


President of the Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, and the first working model of his inven- 
tion—the comptometer. Lacking the money to pur- 
chase metal, young Felt experimented with a 
macaroni box purchased at the corner grocery, some 
beef skewers at a butcher's, a few elastic bands, and 
some staples. After one year he completed the 
above model. And it worked! 


sums and, unlike the proverbial exhibition child, it 
performed with praiseworthy accuracy. 

“Why don’t you make it of metal and do a good 
job?” asked Lawther. 

“T haven’t the money,” was the reply. 

“T’'ll lend it to you.” 

“Nor any place to work in.” 

“What’s the matter with fitting up a corner of 
the shop ?” 

The next day young Felt was established in a 
specially fitted up corner and there for a year he 
spent all his spare time trying to co-ordinate nine 
hundred cantankerous little devices which refused 
to co-operate. (No wonder he now has such a 


genius for welding friendships and bringing to. 
gether dissenting factions.) 

Working by day and experimenting by night js 
a weary grind, but when Dorr E. Felt made up 
his mind, you could not stop him with a stone 
wall; he would either devise some means of scal- 
ing it or would invent a drill and drive straight 
through. 

At last the day came when the model worked 
perfectly and readily demonstrated its mathe- 
matical accuracy. Felt’s employer was delighted. 

“What vou should do, young man,” said he, “is 
to get 50,000 of those machines out into the coun- 
try in record-breaking time.” 

“What I will do,” replied young Felt, “is to 
make a few myself and take them out and sell 
them. I have no money to finance big operations, 
and I am going to run this business myself.” 

The first year he made eight machines. This 
is his story of one experience in selling them (I 
may say that to secure information from Mr. Felt 
personally about anything he has done comes close 
to labor) : 

“The first question they always asked me,” said 
Mr. Felt, “was, ‘How do you know it’s right?’ 

“ “How do you know it’s right when you do it in 
your head?’ was my invariable retort. ‘Prove it.’ 

“One of the most unpleasant experiences I had 
in demonstrating the machine was, strange to say, 
with a college professor. I had been asked to 
demonstrate its workings before one of the faculty 
of Johns Hopkins and I went down and requested 
an audience. I met with anything but a courteous 
reception and was curtly told to compute the 
square root of ‘97. I had already extracted the 
root to the third decimal place when I was told 
that my machine was too slow and that I had al- 
readv been beaten by mental calculation. When 
I pointed out to that professor that his result had 
been carried to only one figure beyond the decimal 
point, while mine had already reached the third 
place, he continued to be insulting in his de- 
meanor; so I left abruptly.” 


Sales Begin to Increase 


There were few experiences of this nature, 
however. though college professors, as a rule, ig- 
nored this radical step forward in mechanical 
mathemati-s. Yet some, like Dr. Daniel Draner, 
Ph. D., of the New York Weather Bureau; Pro- 
fessor E. K. Fuertes, of Cornell University, and 
Professor M. W. Harrington, of the University 
of Michigan, were very helpful. 


“Many bookkeepers seemed to think that it 
was an interference with their chosen vocation,” 
continued Mr. Felt. “It was quite as much a 
struggle to get the machine on the market as it 
had been to invent it. One surprise was to find 
that on the whole foreigners were more apprecia- 
tive of the comptometer than were people in 
America.” 


Regardless of these difficulties the machine 
finally began to sell. Better manufacturing fa- 
cilities were needed. A partnership for the man- 
ufacture and sale of the comptometer was formed. 
therefore, with Robert Tarrant, the owner and 
operator of a large machine shop. A little later 
the company was incorporated under the name of 
the Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company. 

As sales began to improve, new methods of 
interesting the public were devised by the selling 
force. Starting with the instruction of clerical 
workers in offices where the comptometers had 
been sold, plans for wider instruction were mace 
to meet the growing demand. Under the super- 
vision of Mr. Felt an applied mechanical arith- 
metic was prepared, which showed the direct ap- 
plication of the comptometer to the figure work 
found in different lines of business and, step by 
step, 150 schools were opened here and abroad. 
These schools spread so rapidly that they now 
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From a corner in a small machine shop Mr. Felt has developed his business to such an extent that the 


company found it necessary to build a factory of its own. 


This has been increased to two and one-half 


times its original size, and now occupies an entire block in the northwest section of Chicago. 


cover this country, Canada, South America, 
Europe, and are even found in India. 

In 1906, business had developed to such an ex- 
tent that the company found it necessary to build 
a factory of its own. This has been increased to 
two and one-half times its original size and now 
occupies an entire block in the northwest section 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Felt’s interests are by no means limited to 
the comptometer and the comptograph printing- 
listing-adding machine—also one of his early in- 
ventions. After the comptometer was well estab- 
lished he began a study of certain outside inter- 
ests which had always been very close to his 
heart. One of them was economics. In his study 
of economics and labor conditions Mr. Felt has 
traveled practically all over the world.. At 48, he 
found it desirable to have a working knowledge 
of French, so he mastered its intricacies and now 
speaks fluently. Geology is another special inter- 
est; and, in spite of the exacting demands on his 
time, he has delved deep into a study of biblical 
history. 


Services in Demand 


An interesting incident typical of the workings 
of his alert mind occurred while he was traveling 
through the Holy Land, donkey-back, making a 
study of the people and their habits. It is indica- 
tive of the investigative mind of a man who 
looked for facts in an interpretation of the 
miraculous feeding of Elijah, the Tishbite, by the 
ravens. 

Standing on the bank of the River Jordan one 
day, he noticed the ravens alighting on the shore 
near the edge of the water, evidently in search of 
food. He found that they were seeking soft- 
shelled mussels, which they scooped from the 
mud and carried in their beaks back to their nests 
in the limstone caves in the cliffs of the canyon 
through which flows the brook, Cherwith. Fur- 
ther search proved it to be a fact that to-day there 
are mendicants who inhabit these caves and are 
literally fed by the ravens. 

In the matter of industrial relations, Mr. Felt’s 
interests are so wide that it would be difficult to 
show the real extent of his activities. As a di- 
rector in the National Chamber of Commerce and 
chief of the fabricated industries section ; as past- 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; as director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce; as a member of many academies of 
political and social science; as regional advisor of 
the War Industries Board during the war; and 
as a member of the employers’ commission ap- 
Pointed by the Secretary of Labor to go to Eng- 


land and study and report on labor conditions 
there, he has given a large part of his time to the 
intensive investigation of economic conditions. 

Yet, in spite of this, he considers himself 
merely a tyro economist and tells this story with 
great relish: 

“A couple of years ago I asked Secretary of 
Labor Wilson why it is that every time we em- 
ployers, before a legislative committee at Spring- 
field or Washington, meet the representatives of 
organized labor or the professional uplifters, they 
always talk rings around us? 

“ ‘Well,’ Secretary Wilson replied, ‘the real 
reason is that you employers are busy getting the 
money to fill pay envelopes and you work sixteen 
hours, while they work eight hours. They, there- 
fore, have more time to study the academic fea- 
tures of sociological subjects.’ ” 

Mr. Felt has some very radical ideas on the 
subject of labor, but they are radical only in the 
sense of being unusual. Fundamentally, they are 
very sound. He fully believes that a certain 
amount of regular, healthful work is necessary in 
order to encourage a boy in later habits of indus- 
try, thrift, and purpose, and he frankly states 
that he feels it to be a very vital factor in building 
up proper incentive at the time when the youthful 
mind is in a formative stage. To his notion the 
boy from twelve to sixteen, whose vitality and 
general energy rebel against the enforced confine- 
ment of a stuffy school room might far better be 
busy at some useful work than roaming the streets 
in search of entertainment with results only too 
well known. In support of his theory he points 
to the fact that practically every big business man 
of to-day who has reached his position through 
his own exertions laid the foundation of his ca- 
reer in the thrifty and industrious habits of his 
early boyhood. He believes it is an injustice to 
deprive the boy of his right to work. 

He deplores the superficiality of a system which 
gives temporary relief without removing the cause. 
As one instance, he cited the English laboring 
classes who restricted the use of automatic ma- 
chinery, thereby so reducing their output that 
other countries were able to secure the trade, even 
with the handicap of a tariff. 

His answer to a social worker who upheld the 
position of the workingman against that of the 
employer was simple and direct. “If you had 
seen the time when you walked for days, as I 
have, looking for a job,” he said, “you would not 
be so concerned about accepting the idea that the 
employer is a mere exploiter of labor. The way 
to help the poor is to give them employment, not 
charity or abnormal wages, except in cases of 
vital distress.” 
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“What do you call a ‘just’ wage?” he asks. “It 
is the consumer who pays any increase in wages 
and, when you stop to think, where the pay of any 
group of wage earners is artificially raised above 
the normal result of competition, other consumers, 
quite as poor and deserving, have to pay the bill. 

Although Mr. Felt is not directly opposed to or- 
ganized labor, his own factory is run as an open 
shop, and he keeps a man-to-man contact with 
his own people that is democratic to a degree. He 
lunches side by side with them in the cafeteria at 
his factory, and no door locks them out from open 
conference at his desk. 

One of his executives told me an amusing tale 
of his contact with a walking delegate whom he 
met one day, patrolling up and down in front of 
the factory. 

“Are you waiting to see some one?” asked Mr. 
Felt, pleasantly, as the man paused at the door. 

The delegate stated his business rather curtly, 
and Mr. Felt replied, “Then why don’t you go in- 
side and talk to them?” 

“Who are you?” said the man. “They wouldn’t 
stand for it.” 

“T am Felt. Walk right in and talk to them all 
you want to.” 

There was no strike. 

Regarding organized labor, Mr. Felt said in a 
recent talk, “I think they are losing the good-will 
of the public. Frankly, I don’t think we have 
any right, morally, to say that the workman shall 
not organize. If we did try we could not stop 
them, and so long as they confined their activities 
to the railroads, the mines, and the big industrial 
employers, public sentiment was with them. But 
they have gone too far. When they took in gro- 
cery clerks, milkmen, janitors, and many others 
who come in contact with the private citizen, 
causing personal inconvenience, they created pub- 
lic sentiment against themselves.” 


Averse to Profit-Sharing 


Mr. Felt believes profit-sharing is inequitable 
distribution. “If you were to spread the total 
profits over the entire period of the business,” 
says he, “it is quite probable the workman’s per- 
centage would make a very small bonus. For 
the years of discouragement and struggle in build- 
ing a business a man expects ultimately to show 
more than an ordinary margin of profit. By what 
right should those who have not aided him in the 
lean years demand their quota when the harvest 
comes in?” 

Yet he never fails to take cognizance of any 
reasonable requests from his own people. Three 
years ago, he was called to the office by the report 
that his people had stopped work. He asked what 
the trouble was. The only reply was that they 
wanted more money. A certain group of work- 
men thought they should receive more than the 
others, but they could not formulate their de- 
mands. Mr. Felt insisted that a committee be 
appointed and that they be placed in a room and 
kept there until they could get together on a speci- 
fied demand. This done, they came out with a 
statement covering a year’s agreement, having 
prepared a long sheet for the other men to sign. 

“Tear it up!” said Felt. “You may have the 
raise, but even if you were to sign that sheet you 
would have to come back before the end of the 
year and ask for more money.” 

Regardless of this leniency, orders are orders at 
the Felt & Tarrant plant, as the following amus- 
ing incident shows: 

Mr. Felt wanted certain endurance tests made 
on a new type of machine. He told the man in 
charge of that work to “put it on and keep it run- 
ning until I tell you to take it off.” In the mean- 
while Mr. Felt forgot all about it. He sailed for 
Europe and was gone six months. 

“Why don’t you take it off ?” a newer workman 
asked the tester after the machine had been run- 
ning without pause for many weeks. 

“The boss told me to keep it on. 
orders,” answered the man. 

And he kept it on until Felt returned. 


That’s his 
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DO YOU USE THIS BUSINESS UTILITY? 


r i SHE board of directors of a New York cor- 
poration needed certain statistical informa- 
tion that was obtainable at a government 

bureau in Washington. Their problem was 

pressing; the information became at once a 

matter of prime importance. 

“Couldn’t you run down on the ‘Congressional’ 
this afternoon, and see what you can dig up?” 
said the chairman of the board, speaking to his 
secretary, who was sitting in at the meeting. “We 
might adjourn this matter until the day after to- 
morrow, when you’d be back with the necessary 
facts.” 

“Yes,” replied the. secretary, “but suppose for 
the present you adjourn only until this afternoon. 
I’d like to look around a little. I may be able to 
get the information right here in New York.” 

That afternoon at three, when the board recon- 
vened, the secretary was on hand with the facts. 
The information was just what was wanted—as 
complete and as up-to-date as any he could have 
got in Washington. 

“Where on earth— ?” exclaimed and questioned 
the chairman in one breath. “Do you mean to 
tell me that our office library was equal to this?” 

“No,” answered the secretary, as he laid out 
his data, “not the office library, but the public 
library. I discovered the other day that much of 
this export information that we have been writing 
to Washington for, and cluttering up our files 
with, is on tap at the public library, economics di- 
vision. So I just ran up there at noon to see if 
they had the reports we want. And they did.” 

There are many hundreds of business men who, 
like the chairman’s secretary, have discovered the 
business resources of their local public library and 
are making practical use of them; but there are 
thousands of others who think of the library only 
as a cultural institution, an architectural orna- 
ment—something to point to with civic pride—or 
as a resort for novel readers, bookworms, stu- 
dents and scholars, and literary idlers. 


Economics Division Popular 


Of course, there are novel readers, et cetera. 
Only the other day I met an old gentleman, a re- 
tired New York business man, who comes to the 
library every day and who confessed that he is 
indulging in a veritable orgy of fiction. 

“T find I’m twenty years behind,” he said, “and 
I’m having the time of my life reading up and get- 
ting acquainted with these modern novels and the 
new literary lights.” 

His use of the library is quite as practicable— 
for his purpose—as that of a certain expert on 
oriental rugs in a large department store ; for both 
get what they are after. The retired business 
man is after relaxation, amusement, entertain- 
ment. The oriental rug specialist is after authori- 
tative information on floor coverings—Turkish, 
Persian, Indian, Chinese. He is writing a series 
of monographs on these subjects. 

But it isn’t only for musty antique subjects that 
the business man is resorting to the library, Sev- 
eral months ago a manufacturer of paper products 
came to the economics division with a live labor 
problem. 

“I’m getting short of help,” he said, “and my 
industry is one that calls for skilled workers—I 
can’t put on just anybody. Is there any informa- 
tion in your library that might tell where I could 
find skilled paper workers ?” 

The librarian got out a file of statistical reports, 
and finally in the Massachusetts report on “Sta- 
tistics of Manufactures” the executive discovered 
what looked like a good lead. As a result, he 
took the noon train for Springfield and found the 
surplus workmen he needed. 

A number of financial institutions in New York 
make regular use of the economics division, the 
statistical records of which are as comprehensive 
as any in the country. Certainly they are more 


Right at Your Elbow Is a Source 
of Vital Business Data— 
the Public Library 


By George W. Gray 


complete than those of even the largest financial 
and trading concerns. Representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, for example, make daily 
use of this division of the library and have their 
own space allotment.in the research room. There 
they bring their typewriters and stenographers, 
and work as regularly as they would in their own 
offices. Several other concerns, including public 
service corporations, brokerage houses, economic 
research organizations, as well as banks, have 
desks regularly reserved for them. They are 
compiling information on domestic and foreign 
trade statistics, labor statistics, price movements, 
financial records, etc. 

A certain manufacturer came to the library to 
investigate the possibilities of new lines; he went 
into the production of jute. A silk firm has one 
of its representatives assigned to the library to 











How to Get the Facts 


EXT to having the facts at your 

finger tips, neatly compiled and ar- 
ranged under the glass top of your desk 
—or in your head —it is essential to 
know where you can find them. There 
is no more difference between the two 
accomplishments than there is between 
having money in your pocket or money 
in the bank—where you know you can 
get it when the need arises. If business 
men would learn to think of their local 
public libraries as invaluable sources of 
information, and not as merely a mental 
pabulum for literary idlers, mutual un- 
derstanding and co-operation would én- 
crease the public library's usefulness. 
Read this article; then learn what your 
library can do to help you in business. 
Tt will pay you én dollars and cents. 








keep constantly in touch with trade reports and 
market letters affecting its business. There is one 
large flax and linen corporation whose agent regu- 
larly visits the periodicals division to consult the 
foreign technical and trade publications. 

A young clerk in a merchandising house once 
used the library as a training school in export 
economics and technique. He went through the 
catalogue and with the assistance of one of the 
librarians listed a series of books that covered the 
subjects. Then he studied diligently and some 
time later he reported that he had been made ex- 
port manager of his house, thanks partly to his 
study of library books. 

Not long ago a Fifth Avenue department store 
was called on to furnish an exact replica of the 
costumes worn in 1897. The order was from an 
important customer, and profitable—quite worth 
putting oneself out to fill. But where were the 
fashions of that bygone age to be found? A 
search was made in the old files of fashion peri- 
odicals at the library, and the vogue of ’97 re- 
discovered. 

A publishing house had under preparation a 
new school history of the United States. The 
editor greatly enriched his book by using por- 
traits and historical pictures which he found in the 
art division of the library. 

Another publishing house wanted an editor to 
rewrite and liven up a series of technological 
books. Instead of calling on one of the engineer- 
ing societies or some prominent technical expert 
to recommend a man, a member of the firm went 





to the library and spent a morning in the sc ence 
division, poring over the files of engineerin’ and 
industrial magazines. From this rapid survey o0{ 
the current literature of technology he picke:! out 
three men whose writings impressed him f:vor- 
ably. Then he looked up the men in the |i! rary 
catalog to see if they had written any books. in- 
quired into their biographical records, and fi ally 
selected one for the job. The choice has priven 
an admirable one. 

There are any number of stories of pra: tical 
services rendered by the science division 0/ the 
library. A firm was planning to build a sky- 
scraper in San Francisco and wanted a fortnula 
to compute the intensity of earthquake shocks to 
buildings and chimneys; they found the informa- 
tion in the science division. An engineering firm 
that was figuring on a water-power development 
in Palestine came here to get information on the 
water stages of the River Jordan. Another one 
wanted to know the présent state of the road- 
building art in Egypt and India. 

Moving picture producers have come to the 
library again and again for information to guide 
them in the construction of properties. Viking 
ships, Greek galleys, German super-cannon, an- 
cient architecture, dress, and weapons, are some 
of the things that have been modeled for the 
movies from pictures and descriptions found in 
the New York Public Library. 


Services of Trained Staff Available 


Both big and little business are represented 
among the patrons. A poultryman applied for a 
library card in 1912; “so’s the wife can get the 
novels,” he explained. But from novels he prog- 
ressed to books on poultry, and last year reported 
that he had enlarged his place and rebuilt all his 
hen-houses according to specifications found in 
the books—incidentally “trebling the business.” 

There are several reasons why the use of a 
public library is advantageous to the business man. 
First, is the fact that in the large city library there 
are usually.more books and pamphlets on practi- 
cally every subject than can be found elsewhere 
in the community. In addition there is a trained 
staff whose members know their collection and 
are able usually to render time-saving service by 
putting their hands directly on what is wanted. 

“I depend on the public library for much of my 
information, because it saves stuffing my files 
with a lot of ‘truck’ that is needed only occa- 
sionally.” This remark was made by the editor 
of a publishing house that specializes on business 
books. It is a reason that will be appreciated by 
many, for over-crowded, choked-up files are a 
common affliction in business offices. 

Finally, there is the item of expense. “We 
figured up the other day,” said a New York con- 
sulting engineer, “and found that the public li- 
brary has saved us over a hundred dollars in the 
purchase of technical books.” To get the books 
on some specialties would cost a small fortune— 
not to mention the numerous old volumes, manu- 
scripts and other original material that are not 
obtainable at any price. 

Public libraries in many cities are making a 
special effort to serve business men. In addition 
to keeping their collections of books and reports 
on finance, trade, industry, accounting, and other 
branches of business supplied with the latest 
worth-while publications, some of them are issu- 
ing or posting special lists of business books. 
Some, like the New York Public Library, have 2 
trained staff in intimate touch with the whole 
literature of business, and business statistics. 

Here is an agency that is worth considering— 
certainly in these days of needed economy and 
needed efficiency. Business men who have neve! 
made any practical use of their local public librar) 
may be neglecting resources that would put money 
into their pockets—or nip off some expense items. 
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MIXED WITH WORKERS: WHAT HE FOUND 


ing yard: ““What’s th’y use? It don’t git 

- me nuthin’ t’ work twice’t as hard. Th’ 

comp anee gits it all. You and me, Buddie, we 

don’t count fur nuthin’.” 

American laborer in a Pittsburgh manu- 

facturing plant: “The company don’t give a d—n 
for me and I don’t give a d—n for them.” 

These are thoroughly typical samples of every- 
day vernacular among the common laborers of the 
country. ‘To anyone who lives among the workers 
and works among them, such comment is sugges- 
tive of their whole outlook on the boss, on the 
job—on life itself. 

| look back with a smile to the theories, notions, 
and solutions which I had neatly fitted out in my 
mind before I set out to be one of them. Off and 
on during the last four years I have gone among 
these men on their own terms in great variety 
of tasks. There were, | found, discoveries in 
store for me, discoveries that I had never dreamed 
of. 

One of the earliest opportunities which I had 
of observing this came while I was working re- 
cently at one of the large shipyards in the New 
York district. 

Late in the afternoon my work took me near 


A POLISH laborer in a New York shipbuild- 
» 


ihe doorway of the long forge room of the plant. 
Down the length of the room stood the huge 
forges, fires glowing and sparkling in red and 


white spurts of flame. By each blaze was an im- 
mense steel anvil and squads of bronzed husky 
workinen were in action, holding and moving 
thick sheets of steel on the anvils. Pairs of great, 
hairy arms were swinging steel hammers through 
the air in crashing blows. Electric riveters and 
electric drills were busy scraping and cutting their 
way through the thick steel plates; the air was 
rent with the terrific din and screech of metal 
pounding and rasping against metal. In the mass 
it made a sort of pandemonium of stir and noise 
and blaze. 


A Great Commotion—Its Cause 


Of a sudden, something baffling happened. It 
was as if a cyclone had swept through the plant. 
Every man dropped his piece of steel, flung down 
his tools, abandoned his forge and fled like mad 
through the doorway. Pell-mell they raced down 
through the yard like a herd of wild cattle in 
panic fleeing across the plains. 

What had happened? What demon had sud- 
denly possessed them? What had happened was 
that the five o’clock bell for quitting time had 
pealed out its joyous news! That was the way 
men quit work. What melddy lay in that sound— 
quitting time! Men were happy, buoyant, elated. 
The exuberance of life radiated from their faces 
—because work was over—that hateful thing— 
work! 

My own job was in the nature of inspection 
here and there around the plant and took me 
among all sorts of workers in all branches of the 
plant. I had to marvel at the capacity of these 
men to hate their work. No other word sums up 
their attitude toward the job so well as the one 
word, hate. They hated it from the time they 
bunched through the factory gate in the morning 
until they rushed out of it at night time. The 
one happy time of the day’s work came at the 
blowing of the noon hour whistle. 

len who had dragged themselves around as if 
facged to the dropping point suddenly jerked 
up and became embodiments of animation. They 
rushed to their dinner pails, rushed through the 
hunks of bread and slabs of meat, rushed to the 
hold of the lower deck of one of the semifinished 
ships and there flung themselves with all their 
hearts and souls into the only real exertion of 
the day. Here was something which put sparkle 
in their eyes, keyed up every nerve, fired their 
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imaginations supremely—the noon-hour game of 
crap. 

Men stripped huge green rolls of fives and tens 
and twenties out of their jackets, crouched in 
concentrated circles and began “rolling the bones.” 
Other men crowded around, some with heads 
craned over each others’ shoulders, some peering 
beneath arm pits, while others climbed on old 
barrels to look down into the ring. There was 
a terrific tension in the room, eyes flashing ex- 
citedly over losses and gains, minds agile and wits 
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snapping with the shrewdness of the gamble; 
hands tossing out bills and coins and other hands 
pawing them in. One o’clock came and the whis- 
tle blew to resume work. A half dozen timid 
souls on the edge of the crowd unwillingly and 
grumbling moved off to the job. The boss 
strolled along toward the group, the signal was 
given, the bulk of the crowd dissolved as if by 
magic. But a few men of the innermost ring 
stuck tight to the game and only after the boss 
had twice ordered them away and given them final 
threats would these last stragglers abandon their 
game and go back to that sordid, unimaginative, 
gameless thing, work. 

Naturally I began to watch carefully for a rea- 
son behind this attitude. Why should these men 
think so meanly of their work? Were they base, 
malicious souls, attempting from motives of pure 
deviltry to ruin the company? Or were they in- 
corrigibly lazy? Or were the conditions under 
which they worked of such a nature as to stimu- 


late and draw out their dangerous contempt for 
the job? 

While these questions were rolling over and 
over in my mind, I was noticing day by day the 
behaviour of these men from four to five in the 
afternoon. Soon after four, plumbers drifted to- 
gether in small knots, passed a story, wiped off 
some of the tools, waited around aimlessly, im- 
patiently for this long hour to wear out. Painters 
began working the paint out of their brushes and 
stowing the pails away, meantime collecting in 
groups here and there with one eye always wary 
for the boss. 

One bit of common gossip centered around 
jealousy of certain men who worked overtime on 
night shift and so managed in the absence of a 
boss to steal a couple of hours sleep in solid 
comfort at the rate of time and a half for over- 
time. Such incidents and bits of talk were so 
common that there was no escaping the conclu- 
sion that they betrayed the fundamental attitude 
of men toward their work. It was something to 
be dodged, sidetracked, beaten—but paid for. 

I fell into conversation with all varieties of 
‘hese men and if I wanted to put into a nut- 
shell the basic reason why they did not care one 
flimsy iota for doing genuine work, I would re- 
peat the words of one of their number, a bright, 
youthful, Polish laborer: 

“What’s th’ use? It don’t git me nuthin’ t’ 
work twice’t as hard. Th’ comp’nee gits it all. 


, 9? 


You and me, Buddie, we don’t count fur nuthin’. 
One Group That Didn’t Quit 


I soon discovered, however, that there was one 
exception in the shipyard to the general run of 
workers. This exception was the carpenters. 
They worked while they worked. Other men al- 
lowed their carcasses to anchor in the plant; the 
carpenters actually accomplished work. More- 
over they seemed really to enjoy the sawing and 
measuring and hammering. One afternoon when 
a sleet and rain was falling, the carpenters, I 
observed curiously, stuck right to their jobs, even 
though it was cold and blustery and wet. Other 
hands found ways of drifting under cover and 
comfort without delay. I wondered why the car- 
penters stuck. 

One day I had a chance to ask their foreman, 
a great, burly, clean, sensible type of American, 
why his men, alone, of all the crowd stood up to 
their work with that extraordinary spirit? I was 
extremely eager to hear his answer because it was 
perfectly apparent that he had a grip on his men 
which was unique. He had some mysterious 
power over them which baffled analysis. What 
was this legerdemain? 

“First of all,” he pointed out, “whenever the 
job is hard and disagreeable, I work with my 
men.” Instead of finding it convenient to have 
urgent business under cover when the sleet was 
falling, he stuck out in the open and suffered the 
bitter job along with the men. He asked his 
men to do nothing which he was unwilling to do 
shoulder to shoulder with them. 

But what was of more importance by far, he 
trusted his men. They knew he trusted them. 
He assumed that they would be as square with him 
as he was with them. He avoided giving them in 
any way a chance to feel that he was spying on 
them. He radiated whole heartedly the feeling 
that he had a real confidence in them. And they, 
in their turn, instead of answering confidence with 
cheating, met him half way, and of their own 
free will repaid a square deal with a square deal. 
He avoided any such policy as coming up on his 
men with a scare, a shower of cussing, a storm 
of threats and shouts. His discipline was his 
personality—not noise and fury. 

This set me to wondering. Wasn't it gravely 
dangerous to put any real trust in such men? 
Wouldn’t these carpenters, in all respects the 
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same as other workmen in the plant, sneer at 
any confidence placed in them? To hear men 
wantonly cussing away at their bosses, to see 
the general yard beating the company in the only 
way they knew about, viz., dodging work, to feel 
their spirit of contempt and indifference—all this 
made me doubt whether such men were capable 
of responding to a real confidence in them. 

I did not feel like coming to a definite conclu- 
sion about such a question at once. It was a ques- 
tion which needed wide observation under varied 
conditions. It called for experiment and exper- 
ience. Some months apart from the shipyard ex- 
periences, I had a chance to watch the problem 
from the angle of a Pittsburgh manufacturing 
plant. 

“Will you transfer me around from department 
to: department,” I asked the superintendent, “‘so 
that I can learn all branches of the business ?” 

“All right. Start here in the storage depart- 
ment.” 


First Day on the Job 


This was the first day’s work. Two other men 
and I were assigned to the storage department 
to move boxes of iron parts from the storage 
cellar, by an old rickety elevator, up two stories 
of the building. The elevator was hoisted by a 
rope which had to be pulled by hand. I thought 
of myself as a green hand, and felt sure that I 
would have to scramble and hustle my very best 
if I was to get through with the day’s work suc- 
cessfully. Of course, so it seemed to me, these 
other men knew the job as old timers and with 
their skill and experience would easily leave me 
far behind. But I was determined to exert my 
level best energy in order to hold my own. 

When we began pulling on the elevator rope to 
lift the first load, the first thing I noticed was 
that I was doing all the pulling while the other 
men were barely tickling the rope with the tips of 
their fingers. I let that pass as a silent joke and 
started for the next load. Over in one corner of 
the room were boxes of metal weighing about 
sixty pounds each. I picked up a box and started 
toward the elevator, when one of the men working 
with me tossed his box at mine and grumbled: 
“Here, Samson, you carry it.” Well, Samson 
kept his good nature on top and stepped to the 
corner for his next box. The other fellow 
grabbed a box and tossed it at mine with the 
taunt: ‘““Here, Napoleon, you carry it.” 

“Napoleon carries nothing,” I shot back at him, 
and dropping the load to the floor, I walked over 
to the corner, sat down comfortably and told a 
story. 

“Huh! I guess you’re a good fellow after all. 
We thought fust off you were going to spoil the 
whole job when you started in working like hell 
afire. That don’t go here, you know.” This 
spokesman was not a wild, Bolshevik foreigner, 
but a clean cut, intelligent, keen-witted American 
who had been a steady workman in the plant for 
about three years. 

Half past ten in the forenoon arrived and one 
of the men suggested: “Well, Buddie, time to 
knock off work.” Now, so far as I could see, 

nobody had been doing any work from which to 
knock off. Anyhow the game of knocking off 
began. 

“Someone get an old barrel or box!” We got 
a barrel easily enough. 

“Somebody scare up some old newspapers and 
rubbish.” We got the junk all right. 

“Somebody get a wheelbarrow!” 

I began to see the ruse—a bluff to get past the 
boss. Everything was complete. We started 
down a side path through the plant yard. The 
boss happened to be standing near the path, ex- 
plaining some work to one of his assistants. We 
stalked boldly past him, one man wheeling the 
barrow, and one man on either side steadying the 
barrel. The barrel might have been loaded with 
eggs, or cut glass, or dynamite, so solicitous did 

we appear for its safe journey. The way led out 
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back of the plant, through the barbed wire gate 
marked “EXIT” and around behind a little knoll 
where we were safely out of sight. There we 
set fire to the rubbish, somebody supplied the 
smokes and we lolled comfortably on the grass 
for upwards of an hour. 

“Hard life, this!” I remarked. 

“Well, I was just fool enough to work hard for 
the first two years here, but do you suppose they 
care? They don’t raise my pay more, no matter 
how much work I do. They don’t take any in- 
terest in me. Why, look at He just 
got promoted from thirty cents to forty-five cents 
an hour and was made an assistant foreman. He 
worked here for ten years before he got that 
lift. Ten years, mind you. I’ll tell you, Buddie, 
what’s what— the company don’t give a d—n for 
me and I don’t give a d—n for them.” 

After about an hour we sauntered back to the 
plant and idled through the balance of the fore- 
noon. It was absolutely taboo to work in any 
real fashion—unless the boss happened to pass 
near-by. 

From our standpoint it seemed as if the com- 
pany was always saying to us: “You men out 
there in the plant are seifish, wolfish, and to con- 
sult with you would put our property in jeopardy. 
You are too tricky and wary to be trusted. You 











are too obstinate to co-operate with. No, we wil] 
pay you what we have to in order to keep yoy 
in the plant, but that’s our limit. That’s as fa, 
as we can deal with you.” Our reaction was re. 
sentment, amounting to recrimination. Perhaps 
theoretically by some abstruse golden rule our 
resentment was wrong, but it was human nature, 
and so far as I can see, the inevitable and in. 
escapable reaction. 

My experience among these men has revealed 
a wonderful untouched reservoir of human power 
in industry—the reservoir of craving for trust 
and confidence. They are starved for the sensa- 
tion of human dignity, implied in some sort of 
recognition by the company. They want the com- 
pany to “give a d—n” for them. The spark of 
human responsibility is there. 

The next step forward in American industry is 
not to be a sensational electrical invention or radio 
discovery—it is to be the invention of effective 
ways of believing in men. It is to be the discoy- 
ery of the key to the human nature of Poles and 
Slavs in overalls. Can we believe in men with 
sooty jaws and bewhiskered face? Therein lies, as 
I read the mind and spirit of the common laborer, 
the key to the problem expressed in “It don’t git 
me nuthin’” and “The company don’t give a 
d—n for me.” 


The Secret of Success 
By Thomas Dreier 


ERE is the secret that changed a young 

man from an ordinary success into a great 

industrial leader. The interesting thing 
about this secret is its simplicity. You can use it 
right where you are. It doesn’t matter how old 
you are, where you live, what your work is— 
whether you are banker, farmer, merchant, clerk, 
laborer, or manufacturer. And the secret which 
in one year changed a very ordinary salesman 
into state manager for a big business was stated 
over 400 years before Christ by the teacher of 
Alexander the Great, Aristotle. 

Aristotle said: “All men seek one goal: Happi- 
ness. Happiness (which is true success) can be 
found only through expressing all one’s physical, 
mental, and spiritual power in usefulness to 
others.” 

But that is too general. The advisor of the 
young salesman took Aristotle’s three success es- 
sentials and said: 

“First of all, you must have a definite, clearly- 
seen goal. You must know where you want to 
go. You must know what you want to do. You 
must pick a career. You want to be a farmer, a 
merchant, a lawyer, a doctor, a druggist, a sales- 
man, a manager—what? The hunter who shoots 
into the woods without aiming isn’t likely to bring 
home many deer. The boy who goes from job 
to job, from town to town, without an aim, with- 
out purpose, cannot achieve success. You, for in- 
stance, are a salesman right now. What will you 
be a year from now? Five years from now? 
Like a railroad builder, you must have a plan. 
You must have a destination. 

“Second, you must get the materials you need 
which will help you reach your goal—help you 
to do what you want to do. You need health 
of body and mind. Your mind and your body 
make you a magnet. You attract what you are. 
If you have character, as J. P. Morgan said, you 
can get money. Banks will back you if you have 
backbone and brains. Friends will help you. If 
your desire is to serve others, the things you need 
to enable you to achieve your purpose will come 
to you, one at a time. A man with an idea plus 
character can get money with which to buy ma- 
chines and build a factory, stock a store, or do 
whatever else he wants to do. Let him show 
others that he is thrifty, that he can save, that he 
has something worthwhile, and the things he 
needs will be his at the right time—provided he 
works with intelligence and purpose. 





“Third, you must adjust your means to your 
end. That is, you must not bite off a pound when 
you can only chew an ounce. You must not hire 
ten men when’ one can do the work. You must 
not build a ten-story building when your business 
cannot use more than one room. You must not 
talk big and do little. You must go ahead one 
step at a time—not attempt to jump a mile-wide 
gorge when your best running broad-jump record 
is less than 20 feet. You can set your goal as 
high as you please, but you must approach it 
steadily, surely, by definite, planned steps.” 

And that is all there is to the Secret of Suc- 
cess. Have a goal. Use what you have where 
you are to get what you need—and be sure to get 
what you need, and nothing that will hamper 
you later. Then use what you have wisely. 

When you have in your heart a desire to serve 
others you will be clean and straight and depend- 
able. Men will trust their women and their 
money to your care. Unless they can do this, 
you are not a true success. 

With a definite service goal and a strong de- 
sire to give the world the best you have in you, 
all things are possible to you. You may be a 
cripple, you may be past your youth, you may be 
without money. But with a desire to serve and 
the common sense necessary to express that desire 
in a practical way, nothing can stop you. 

“What man has done, man may do.” There 
always is a way through, under, over, or around 
whatever stands in your way. 

And always remember: It is the great giver 
who becomes the great getter. 





Philander C. Knox, former Secretary of State 
and former Attorney-General and now United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, started to 
work at the age of seventeen as general handy 
man in the office of the Brownsville (Pa.) 
Clipper. He set type, washed rollers, swept out 
the office and in his spare time wrote news of the 
goings on about the village. He worked in the 
office all day and gathered news from among his 
acquaintances in the evening. For this he received 
$2 a week. 

* * x 

The thrift of time will repay in after life with 
usury of profit beyond your most sanguine 
dreams, and waste of it will make you dwindle 
alike in intellectual and moral stature beyond 
your darkest reckoning.—Gladstone. 
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j. S. CAPITAL WELCOME IN AUSTRALIA 


SHORT time ago an American corpora- 
A tion had its tender for the supply of 

nearly $2,000,000 worth of electrical ma- 
chinery accepted by the Government of the State 
of Victoria. The American bid was fully $1,000,- 
000 under a combination of sectional bids made 
by various British firms. It happened that, at 
the same time, the premier of another Australian 
State was passing through New York City. He 
was travelling for his health’s sake, and most of 
his two weeks in New York were spent on a sick 
bed; so the arrival and departure of the Hon. 
John Storey, Premier of New South Wales, went 
unnoticed by the newspapers. 

Though not on a business mission, Mr. Storey, 
realizing that his Government may need the assist- 
ance of American capital and industry in several 
large State enterprises it is pledged to undertake, 
gave a bed-side interview to “Forbes”—the only 
personal audience vouchsafed any publication dur- 
ing his stay in this country. 

“Yes, | know of the contract let by our neigh- 
bor, the State of Victoria,” Mr. Storey said. 
“They want that plant to develop their brown coal 
deposits at Morwell. My Government has before 
it several larger schemes which, for the continued 
development of the State, must be undertaken 
almost immediately. 

“First comes the bridge we have to throw over 
Sydney harbor, to connect the North Shore with 
Sydney itself. It is the same sort of proposition 
as the one suggested here to link New York and 
Jersey City. But, since I have been here, I 
haven’t had a chance to get around to compare 
for myself the size of the two undertakings,” he 
said with a regretful smile. “Anyway, I can 
assure you, our proposition has been just as much 
talked over. The present plans for the North 
Shore bridge call for a long cantilever structure 
costing, according to some estimates, $15,000,000. 
We shall call for tenders abroad. 


“What chance will Americans have of getting 
the contract? That will, of course, rest with 
America. But I can say that we have been in- 
formed by the departmental experts that the con- 
tract will probably go to American bridge builders 
because of their great experience in that kind of 
work. 

“The next undertaking we have to consider is 
the construction of an underground railway for 
Sydney. The city is growing, and, like New 
York, is waterbound. We shall have to begin 
on an underground system within the next two 
years as the traffic will soon be beyond existing 
means of transport. Much preparatory work in 
the way of cuttings and excavation has to be done. 
Even now this country is being asked to furnish 
prices for suitable excavating machinery. The 
whole of the work for the underground railway 
will take five years. During that time American 
engineers and American manufacturers will no 
doubt be called upon to furnish advice and ma- 
terials. 

“Another undertaking the State of New South 
Wales has before it is the establishment of a 
hydro-electric plant on the Clarence River. This 
will furnish power to what we call the ‘North 
Coast District,’ one of the most favored regions 
on the whole continent. It will cost the State 
over $5,000,000. Still, we count upon its being 
a profitable investment, for with the advantage of 
cheap power we hope to induce foreign capitalists 
to establish factories on the North Coast, as has 
been done in Japan recently. 

“There will be plenty of opportunity for Ameri- 
can capital. Judging by Victoria’s experience I 
should not be surprised if American electrical en- 
gineers also secured the contract for erecting this 
power plant—especially as the exchange situation 
is every day growing more favorable to the Amer- 
Ican exporter.” 

“It’s strange,” Premier Storey continued, “the 
opinion Americans have of us down there, because 
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Hon. John Storey 
Premier of New South Wales 


we happen to have a labor government. Still, 
Americans there know us for what we are. Why, 
in my States there are branches of all sorts of 
American corporations—Standard Oil, Vacuum 
Oil, and International Harvester, to mention only 
a few—and they are prospering. None of them 


finds it impossible to get along well with us. 

“Strikes! Of course we have had them. I 
have just come through from England, and I 
have also seen the ships laid up in the harbor here. 
It seems to me that in Australia ‘we have been 
getting our labor troubles over early, and that 
the country’s progress will go along unhindered. 
Anyway, no one has ever been able to blame any 
Australian labor government for a strike. My 
colleagues and I have always been against strikes. 
We know too well what they cost the worker, 
with their distress and loss of wages.” 

(Here the interviewer remembered what the 
Premier’s Secretary had told him. ‘This man was 
a boilermaker not so long ago. And during his 
stay in London, he and his wife lunched in pri- 
vate with the Prince of Wales. “The Prince and 
the Premier are the greatest of friends,” the Sec- 
retary explained. “One of the most striking inci- 
dents of the Prince’s tour in Australia last year, 
was how Prince and the Premier took to each 
other from the beginning. They went about 
everywhere together.” ) 

“My party stands for reform by constitutional 
means,” he continued. “If a grievance demands 
remedy and is capable of it, then the people can 
remedy it through their votes. If capital has a 
grievance, or if labor has a grievance, either can 
get redress in our industrial arbitration courts. 
These tribunals have been working with us for 
years—and satisfactorily. 

“Still, under a labor government our railways, 
even after having to find money for extra wages. 
managed to pay their way last year. And that 
can be said of few countries since the war, under 
whatever form of Government. 

“America will get to know us better. English 
capital has shown no hestitation lately in estab- 
lishing enterprises of its own in Australia—such 
as woolen mills, paint works, rubber factories, 
etc. One reason for their confidence, I suppose, 
is that we have shown no desire to cut loose from 
the Empire. That also should be a reason for 
American confidence in us.” 











Flocding South America With U. 5. Goods 


By Charles H. Pratt 


GREAT deal has lately been written about 

A the pernicious practise of cancelling orders. 

The free-and-easy canceller of orders is 
undoubtedly a pest in business, and it is proper 

to throw rocks at him if one has plenty of rocks 
and wishes to use his energy in that way. ; 

Concerning export orders, however, there is 
much to be said on the other side of the question. 
It is not often said in American magazines, and 
somebody ought to say it. United States manu- 
facturers are already dependent on export trade 
for the stability of their business, and will be- 
come more so year by year. Even if only ten 
per cent. of a given product be exported, that 
ten per cent. is the balance wheel which stabilizes 
the movement of the industry. Destroy the bal- 
ance wheel, and the whole mechanism must race 
or go slow according to every change in local 
demand. 

If we are to retain and increase the foreign 
trade so necessary to our future prosperity, we 
must try to understand our customers abroad, the 
conditions under which they are working, and 
the reasons for their actions. Permanent business 
relationship is dependent on mutual understand- 
ing and mutual respect. It can be maintained in 
no other way. 

The greater part of the export orders which 
have been cancelled have not been cancelled lightly. 
Many of our South American customers, ex- 
tremely prosperous a year ago, are to-day strug- 
gling for their lives. They blame us for the pres- 
ent situation and we blame them. It is time for 


us to learn about their troubles, study the causes, 
and try to find a remedy. 

In Brazil, with which country I am familiar, 
the rate of exchange on New York jumped in 
September, 1920, to a point which obliged the 
Brazilian importer to pay seven “milreis” for 
every dollar remitted to New York, instead of the 
four “milreis” per dollar which he had been 
paying since 1914. No satisfactory reason for 
this has been given. The country is at peace, 
the people industrious, their government economi- 
cal. It has been alleged that the high exchange 
rate is caused by American importers forcing 
down the prices of coffee, rubber, hides, and other 
Brazilian exports. It is aiso charged that a com- 
bination of European bankers is manipulating 
South American exchange in order to compel 
South Americans to send their orders to Europe. 
Whether these be the true reasons or not, the 
event was in no way the fault of Brazilian buy- 
ers and could not have been foreseen by them. 

The situation is aggravated by the following 
circumstance: For a long time American manu- 
facturers had been requiring six months or more 
to fill orders. Foreign buyers were, therefore, 
compelled to place their orders nearly a year be- 
fore they needed the goods. But about August, 
1920, many American manufacturers caught up 
with their orders, and without consulting their 
foreign customers began shipping them several 
back orders at once. There were hundreds of 
such shipments. 


(Continued on page 207) 
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There is always a place for fair discussion, but 
destructive criticism alone and the spirit which 
animates it produces no progress. It is time to 
turn our eyes not to the weakness of our institu- 
tions but to their strength. It is time to turn our 
attention from those who criticize and destroy to 
those who have confidence, and build. There is 
little advantage in dwelling upon the imperfec- 
tions of our government and its administrators or 
our social order and its management. It is time 
to look not at our disadvantages but our advan- 
tages. -It is time for that courage and confidence 
which has been the characteristic of Americans. 
It is time to renew our faith in the homely things 
of life, in thrift and industry and in the virtues 
which have always centered around the American 
fireside. The true civic center of our munici- 
palities will be found not in some towering edifice, 
with stately approaches, nor in broad avenues 
flanked by magnificent mansions, but around the 
family altar of the American home, the source of 
that strength which has marked our national char- 
acter, where above all else is cherished a faith in 
the things not seen.—Calvin Coolidge. 

a 


Never tell evil of a man, if you do not know 
it for certainty, and if you know it for a certainty, 
then ask yourself, “Why should I tell it?’— 
Lavater. 

* * * 

There is nothing to be had on the stock market 
without taking certain chances. But I would 
never stake all on a single throw and I would 
measure the risk by the reward. I would first 
want to find out if there was not some way of 
testing the chance. That can usually be done. In 
mining or in oil the poor propositions can be elim- 
inated so that one may have a reasonable certainty. 
I should not want to get into any one thing too 
heavily. I should rather use the best judgment 
obtainable and go into perhaps several, preferably 
quite unconnected, investments. Then what might 
happen for the worst in this one might be for the 
best in another one. In other words, I do not be- 
lieve in Carnegie’s advice to put everything in one 
basket and watch the basket—John Hays 
Hammond. 

* * x 
Ten Commandments of Business 


Handle the hardest job first each day. Easy 
ones are pleasures. 

Do not be afraid of critictsm—criticise yourself 
often. ; 

Be glad and rejoice in the other fellow’s suc- 
cess—study his methods. 

Do not be misled by dislikes. 
finest fabrics. 

Be enthusiastic—it is contagious. 

Do not have the notion that success means 
simply money-making. 

Be fair, and do at least one decent act every day 
in the year. 

Honor the chief. 
everything. 

Have confidence in yourself, and make yourself 
it. 

Harmonize your work. Let sunshine radiate 
and penetrate——Impressions. 

* * * 


Acid ruins the 


There must be a head to 


Free men freely work. Whoever fears God 
fears to sit at ease—E. B. Browning. 





The Under Dog 


I know that this world—that the great big world— 
From the peasant up to the king, 

Has a different tale from the tale I tell, 
And a different song to sing. 


But for me, and I care not a single fig 
If they say I am wrong or I’m right; 

I shall always go in for the weaker dog, 
The under dog in the fight. 


I know that the world—that the great hig world— 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


But for me—I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right; 

For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight. 


Perchance what I’ve said were better not said, 
Or ’twere better I said it incog; 
But with heart and with glass filled chock to the 
brim, 
Here is luck to the bottom dog. 
—Anon. 
* * * 


In my personal experience in railroad work, 
spread over forty-three years, during most of 
which time I worked for considerable lengths of 
time over eighteen hours a day, I could not see 
that any injurious results could be traced to the 
amount of work done, provided, however, it was 
done in a way not to cause irritation or worry. 
One can train oneself to eliminate most, if not 
all, of the worry of work. If a man does not do 
his work in the right way I suppose he can kill 
himself in a reasonable length of time by work- 
ing only an hour or two a day, or perhaps by not 
working at all—Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman, 
Southern Pacific Company. 

“ss 


Now we’re down to earth again and we’ve got 
to come back to our old snappy, scrappy condition 
if we’re to win out in this market that confronts 
us.—American Multigraph Sales Co., Cleveland. 

* * * 


Just be boss for a few minutes—then check 
up your record for the last month as employee. 
rms now, it’s your money meeting the pay- 
roll. 

If you applied to yourself for a job would 
you get it? 

Have you produced enough in the month to 
make you a profitable investment? 

Have you asked questions and improved—or 
have you been too wise to learn? 

Have you, as employee, filled your hours with 
productive, conscientious labor—or have you been 
too busy watching the clock? 

Have you been heart and soul in the work— 
on the job every minute with a breadth of vision 
that made of the desert of work an oasis of 
opportunity? ~ 

Check up. Be truthful. Would you give your- 
self a job?—N. C. R. News. 

* * * 


Little minds are too much hurt by little things ; 
great minds are quite conscious of them, and de- 
spise them.—La Rochefoucauld. 





Contentment is as lofty and fine a state of mind 
as smug satisfaction is unbecoming and unworthy, 
Faith in the future will make use of contentment, 
but it can do nothing with smug satisfaction, The 
man whose mind is closed to all proposals for 
change, for reasonable experiment with the un- 
familiar and untested, is stubbornly without faith 
in the future. His mind and spirit move in a 
closed circle ana are the captives of their present 
environment. The free spirit will use its environ- 
ment as a stepping stone to new enterprises, to 
new experiments, and to new undertakings. It 
will not be wasteful or extravagant of effort 
because it will remember what past experience 
and past experiment have taught and what enter- 
prises and undertakings have been definitely set 
aside as unwise, unbecoming, or unworthy.—Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

* * * 

Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much used 

till they are seasoned.—Holmes. 
* * x 

I believe that a yardstick of duty must be laid 
down for all railroads and public utilities and that 
by the results they should be judged. If they fail, 
we should find out wherein and why they failed. 
Too much combination in undertakings, caus- 
ing a division in responsibility, results in poor 
accomplishment. The assembling of diverse 
interests, with equal voice in the affairs common 
to all of them is likely to and very often does 
result in hesitation between opinions, in standing 
still, with the result that nothing is done. Every- 
body is looking out for his own interests, back 
in his head, and consequently the brakes are put 
on everything: The shipper and the public are 
benefited most by competition and by fixed re- 
sponsibility on the part of the railroad or the 
management of the railroad that undertakes to 
serve them. There is only one sure way to get the 
business in this country and hold it, and that is 
to get it on merit, by pleasing the shipper. You 
may fool the shippers once in a while, but you 
cannot fool them very many times. You have 
got to give them the service; it is the only thing 
that counts. —A. C. Smith, president, New York 
Central Railroad, in The Commercial Transpor- 
tation News. 

* * * 

You are either drifting down stream with the 
tide and the dead ones, or you are pulling for all 
you are worth against the current of events. You 
cannot anchor, for life is one continuous voyage. 
You are either reading, studying, working, or you 
are fooling away your most valuable asset—time. 
If you are trying to improve yourself you are 
going ahead, If your brain is full of nonsense 
you are drifting down the stream, bet your boots. 
—The Silent Partner. 

* + 4 

Be sure of the foundation of your life. Know 
why you live as you do. Be ready to give a reason 
for it. Do not, in such a matter as life, build an 
opinion or custom, or what you guess is true. 
Make it a matter of certainty and science.— 
Thomas Starr King. 

* * * 

Oh, how hard it is to die and not be able ‘to 
leave the world any better for one’s little life in it! 
Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 
Where the press is free, and every man able 
to read, all is safe-—Thomas Jefferson. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS ABOUT COAL? 


On the front page of the May 28th issue 
f “Forbes” was an editorial headed “Time 
for Coal Prices to Come Down.” There was 
i10 mincing of words. “Unless the coal peo- 
le mend their ways,” tt was stated, “and 
mend them promptly and decisively, Con- 
‘ress will receive the sanction of the Amert- 
can people to take steps to deal with them.” 
rhis “diatribe against the coal producers” 
has brought many letters of approval—and 
nn the problem és one that 

omes so close to all of us, that we believe 
our readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing reactions: (“Forbes ” views on the pres- 
ent short-sighted attitude adopted by the an- 
thracite coal producers will be found in detail 
on the Fact and Comment pages of this 
f ssue.) 





Bituminous Prices Unchanged 


While Wages Have Advanced 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

| have just read the statement in your issue of 
May 28, 1921, entitled “Time for Coal Prices to 
Come Down.” 

Hitherto, I have thought of you as both very 
well-informed and quite fair. I must now con- 
clude that I am at least 50 per cent. wrong about 
you in those two respects. 

I assume that you know what the present level 
of bituminous coal prices is, and that you also 
know thoroughly the underlying conditions in this 
industry which make it impossible for those prices 
now to drop any lower. Yet you deliberately in- 
clude the bituminous coal industry, which pro- 
duces 85 per cent. of all the coal produced in the 
United States, in this diatribe of yours against 
the coal producers. 

As I understand it, you advocate the sacrifice 
of profits and the acceptance of losses for the 
time being by producers of all commodities, in 
order to stabilize and revive business. 

There are some 7,000 bituminous coal pro- 
ducers in the United States and in the most active 
competition with each other. The present level 
of prices in nearly all fields is no higher, and in 
many fields is lower, than the prices established 
by the United States Fuel Administrator and in 
effect fourteen months ago; but within those 
fourteen months, under findings of a Government 
Commission whose decision was final and which 
fixed conditions for two years, the wages of the 
bituminous coal miners have been advanced over 
40 per cent. Those advances in wages have in- 
creased the cost of producing bituminous coal by 
more than 30 per cent. in that period, because 
labor cost is from 70 to 75 per cent. of all the 
cost of producing soft coal. 

! think even you would concede the probability 
that Government prices were not exhorbitant ; yet 
present prices are on substantially the same level 
as those fixed by the Government, although the 
cost of producing this coal now is one-third 
greater than it was when Government prices 
prevailed. 

| do not personally know of a single bituminous 
coal producer to-day who is making any money 
at all, and I personally know of hundreds that 
have been following your philosophy for some 
time and marketing their coal below production 
cost in order to keep their properties in condition 
to produce and to prevent their employees from 
drifting away or starving at the mines. 

You may say. that the coal producers ought to 
cut wages, as the Steel Corporation and as pro- 
ducers in many other lines have done. This or- 
ganization has nothing whatever to do with wage 
scales or labor agreements in the bituminous coal 


ae 


Expressions of Opinion from 


Readers of “Forbes” on 
a Vital Problem 


industry. We do know that many bituminous 
coal producers think wages 1n this industry shouid 
be reduced, but having made a wage contract 
with the miners in accordance with the express 
provisions of a Government Commission with 
power to make a finding which these producers 
were obligated to write into a contract, they are 
now bound to carry that contract out unless the 
United Mine Workers are willing voluntarily to 
modify its terms. ‘Lhe officials ot that organiza- 
tion, nowever, have publicly stated, emphatically 
and repeatedly, that they will consent to no such 
modification of the contract, but will insist on 
its fultilmerit until the 3lst day of March, 1922. 

You are insisting on a return to pre-war coal 
prices. In the bituminous industry that of neces- 
sity would also mean a return to pre-war wages 
tor coal miners. Kepeating again my statement 
that neither | personaily nor tnis association has 
a single thing to do with wage scales or labor 
agreements in this industry, however, for your 
own personal information 1 may say to you that 
the leaders of the United Mine Workers have 
repeatedly affirmed publicly the determination of 
the soit coal miners never to return to the wage 
levels of 1914. ‘lhey base that determination on 
the conviction that in those years the bituminous 
coal miners were relatively poorer paid than em- 
ployees in all the other important industries of 
the country. Please understand distinctly that I 
am neither agreeing nor disagreeing with their 
view. 1 am merely advising you of the existence 
of that view and of the determination which those 
gentlemen publicly express; and I respectfully 
suggest that before you so easily and painlessly 
conclude that a return to pre-war conditions is 
desirable in the bituminous coal industry, you 
might well take heed of that fact. 

The anthracite producers are not members of 
this association. Therefore I cannot speak with 
reference to conditions in that industry. May | 
suggest, however, that you kindly differentiate 
between anthracite and bituminous so that both 
industries will know the precise application of 
your remarks. 

(Signed) J. D. A. MORROW, 
Vice-President. 





Price of Small Sizes Comes 
Down, But Quality Drops Too 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


To the Editor : 

The writer has for a great many years been 
buying coal for the largest concern of its kind 
in the world, and has bought both bituminous and 
anthracite for manufacturing plants. Five or six 
years ago if we received anthracite coal in small 
sizes, known as buckwheat, which contained over 
12 to 15 per cent. ash, we would make a claim on 
the shipper. Within the last six months we have 
received car after car of this same coal which con- 
tained from 30 to 40 per cent. ash, and have no 
recourse. 

The price of buckwheat has dropped from $4.00 
to $2.50 within the last six months, and the re- 
sult is that they are cracking up slate, stone, or 
anything else, and shipping it with the coal. This 
is also the case with prepared sizes which are 
used for domestic work. I think the coal shipped 
to domestic users to-day contains at least from 20 
to 30 per cent. of slate and stone. 

You can understand that the situation to-day is 
not only a tax on manufacturing plants, but also 


robbery to private users. Five years ago I bought 
the best bituminous coal dug out of the ground 
in Pennsylvania for $1.45 in tons of 2,240 lbs. 
To-day I am paying $3.85 for 2,000 lbs. This, 
of course, is the highest grade of coal I can buy, 
but where our freight rates are higher than the 
cost of coal it is absolutely necessary for us to buy 
the very best coal. 

I am giving you this information for what it 
is worth and can substantiate it by my records. 

I am enclosing card with my name, but I kindly 
ask you not to use it in any way. 





Present Coal Situation Is 
Splendid Aid to Bolshevism 


RACINE, WIS. 


To the Editor: 

Your front-page editorial regarding the coal 
disgrace in the United States entitled you to a 
great amount of credit. It requires courage to 
tackle this problem. 

Thank God! it was ever true that when the 
American people have been subjected to abuse 
for any considerable period of time, someone who 
is big enough, who has the stamina and the back- 
bone required, will step forward and call a halt. 

Indeed, it is time that we as a people called 
a halt on the combines who have fleeced us so 
long and so unmercifully. The present coal sit- 
uation is a splendid weapon in the hands of those 
who would shake our faith in government and 
who are seeking to lead the American people into 
Bolshevism. 

I enjoyed that editorial and hope it was not a 
mere cry in the wilderness. Power to you. 

(Signed) P. WALTER PETERSEN. 





Kanawha District Mines Are: 
Running Only Half the Time 


THE KANAWHA VALLEY BANK 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 


To the Editor : 

I have before me the front page of your mag- 
azine of May 28th, to which I have been a sub- 
scriber—“Time for Coal Prices to Come Down.” 

I am sure that your magazine desires to be only 
just and fair and the article written is without 
knowledge of conditions, or it is possible that it 
may apply only to anthracite coal. If the latter 
be the case, don’t you think it would be fair to 
so head your article? 

I do not pretend to be fully conversant with 
bituminous conditions in the United States, but 
in West Virginia I am sure I have a reasonable 
knowledge of the conditions and as a banker | 
am fully conversant, I believe, with all the con- 
ditions in the southern part of the State of West 
Virginia and particularly as to the conditions in 
this (Kanawha) district. 

At the present time Kanawha district mines are 
not running 50 per cent. of the time, and there 
is considerable suffering amongst the miners by 
reason of this fact ; and such mines as are running 
are selling coal at ‘less than its cost. 

In addition to being a banker, I own and op- 
erate three coal mines, one of which has been en- 
tirely closed down since March first; the second 
is running only one-quarter of the time, and it is 
only running this one-quarter time in order, if 
possible, to provide the men at the mine with suf- 
ficient work to keep body and soul together; the 
third is running with considerable regularity, due 
to the fact that the business of the three is thrown 
to the one, and the further fact that we were for- 
tunate enough in having contracted a part of our 

(Continued on page 201) 
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MANUFACTURING REVIVAL HAS BEGUN 


ANUFACTURING business is recover- 
M ing from the depression. It is not 
skyrocketing nor booming, and probably 
will not for many months to come, but still it is 
making a slow, orderly and steady gain. Reports 
from the captains of industry are admittedly pes- 
simistic ; but these captains are fighting out in the 
field where the appearances are that the struggle 
is hard and the gains small. A statistical bird’s- 
eye view of the situation, however, discloses that 
the obstacles to prosperity are, one by one, giving 
away, and that the general advance toward pros- 
perity is already a definite, unmistakable fact, 
even though the advance itself be slow—as it al- 
ways is in the beginning of such a recovery. _ 
We must keep in mind the manner in which 
manufacturing industries extricate themselves 
froma depression. The renewed activity does not 
begin with factory building, steel and coal con- 
sumption, and the purchase of other things which 
we can do without for a while; rather it begins 
with the buying of clothing and foodstuffs and 
other articles of daily home consumption. It is 
to these articles, therefore, that we should look 
for the first signs of improvement, which are 2l- 
ready so large as to be conspicuous to the care- 
ful observer. 7 
Industries do not move forward all together any 
more than does an army. Steel and minerals, for 
example, cannot keep pace in the early stages of 
a recovery with the renewed demand for absolute 
necessities of life, any more than the heavy artil- 
lery can keep step with the machine guns. Th2re 
is a natural order in the forward march of busi- 
ness just as there is in that of a military force. 
All business in this or any country may be di- 
vided into two classes or kinds: First, produc- 
ing, distributing, and selling the things required 
for home consumption; second, building and en- 
larging the nation’s plant capacity. 


Primary Necessities First to Revive 


The first of these two classes is manifestly the 
more imperative. It includes all produ.tion and 
trade in foodstuffs, clothing and house furnisli- 
ings, and may include also the building of dwell- 
ings, if there is a shortage thereof. In hard 
times, or at any time when people are bound to 
economize, it is inevitable that the buying move- 
ment should occur earlier in this first class of 
products, or business. 

The second class—enlargement of plant capac- 
ity—includes such things as the construction of 
factories, shops, office buildings, transportation 
lines, steamships, docks and wharves, the opening 
of new mines, and the building of any kind ot 
additional capacity for handling either produc- 
tion or commerce. It is self-evident that in hard 
times when consumption is below normal, adcdi- 
tions to plant capacity are not a pressing need. 
For this reason steel, copper, coal, lumber, and 
mineral products are slow to revive after a busi- 
ness depression. These things are used mostly 
for expansion purposes; they belong to the sec- 
ond class, and they do not go directly into home 
consumption. Of course, an exception may be 
made of the approximate one-sixth of our coal 
which is consumed in dwellings. 

The point is that business in articles of home 
consumption, or primary necessities, is first to 
revive, while trade in expansion materials, or 
secondary necessities, is slow to revive. Recov- 
eries from any business depression must and do 
begin in general merchandise. In looking at the 
beginning of a revival, therefore, no one should 
be discouraged by the fact that steel, coal, lumber, 
building materials, and other expansion materials 
are still acutely depressed. A century or so ago 
when iron was used mostly for household ute1- 
sils, it was truly a barometer of trade. But to 


regard it as a barometer nowadays is to be just 
about a century behind the times. 


Freight Movements and Imports 
of Raw Materials Indicate 
Increasing Output 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist 


Considering that business in general mer- 
chandise revives first, the following exhibit of the 
numbers of freight cars loaded each week with 
various products is highly significant: 


Freight Car Loadings 


Merchan-_  Miscei- 
Week Coal dise laneous Total 
HOR, CBinsdnn 11), 284 169,093 210,674 706,413 
> ee 183,228 173,000 207,860 T0V,888 
ae 168,453 176581 207,804 703,115 
| 162,052 179,123 214,844 699,936 
PR Bisacas 155,917 382.221 217,759 GG,9T 
SE 151,786 184,882 213,612 681,627 
| 146,428 187,064 223,199 695.506 
Es 142,226 173,678 207 653 658,222 
Mar. 5 143,436 201,068 230,826 712,882 
: ree 136,007 205,354 228,443 702,068 
Danone 126,081 208.816 232,114 691 707 
es 122,189 211,028 236,161 687,852 
a Sree 10,284 211,244 231.895 666,642 
AEE 128,044 212.112 237 351 693,719 
RA 135,658 214,082 237,014 703,896 
Ses acces 138,576 211,627 235,010 704,527 
RPA 145,010 213,782 237 223 721,997 
Mae Tiscccs 143,323 213,535 233,485 718,025 


“Manufacturing revival” is written all over this 
exhibit. Actual distribution of “merchandise” 
and “mis-ellaneous” freight has been on the in- 
crease ever since January. “Miscellaneous” com- 
prises mostly manufactures of various kinds en- 
tering into home consumption, and “merchandise” 
is almost wholly for home consumption. The 
small car loadings of the fourth week in February 
were without significance because there were only 
five business days in the week. Even the move- 
ment of coal loadings displays betterment in 
manufacturing business. 

From the first week of January to the first 
week of May, merchandise loadings, consisting of 
about 100 per cent. of articles for home con- 
sumption, in reased 26.4 per cent. Miscellaneous 
freight, which is mostly but not wholly consumed 
in the homes, increased 12.4 per cent. These are 
pretty good gains for a period wherein so many 
people imagined there was no real improvement 
in trade. All this time wholesale and retail trad- 
ing establishments were drawing down their 
stocks of gourds, because they were selling to the 
public more than they were buying from manu- 
facturers. 

Retail dealers have not yet replenished their 
stocks. Their vacant shelves are still to be refilled, 
and in due course, when dealers become suf- 
ficiently convinced that prosperity is really on the 











Business Is Better! 


FS gpyeayiror courage, determination to make 
a go of things, confidence that envisions bet- 
ter business after the depression shall have passea 
—all the mental bucking up that is generally de- 
scribed by the phrase “improving sentiment”— 
these things are essential to a real revival of 
manufacturing activity. But quite often when we 
are talking of better sentiment, if we would but 
look for it, we might find tangible evidence of 
better business. Here are some statistical data, 
which, Paul Clay says, reveal “pretty good gains 
for a period wherein so many people imagined 
there was no real improvement in trade’: From 
the first week of January to the first week of May, 
merchandise loadings increased 26.4 per cent.; 
miscellancous freight increased 12.4 per cent., and 
there was a gain of 31 per cent. in our imports of 
crude materials for manufacturing. Moreover, 
for the first three months of 1921, the number of 
employees in 800 manufacturing plants through- 
out the United States increased 7.7 per cent. 











way, manufacturers will receive an accumulation 
of orders intended to refill the vacant shelves. 
It is encouraging, too, that during the week ended 
April 16, the total number of freight cars loaded 
with all kinds of products was just about the same 
as during the first week of January, even though 
coal loadings decreased from 190,000 cars to 
135,000. One may fairly say that the traffic in 
manufactures, or-in materials for use in manu- 
facturing, has increased enough to offset the <e- 
cline in the coal traffic. 

What happened in coal was that, when the 
manufacturing slump occurred late last year, pro- 
ducers found themselves with coal enough on 
hand to run at full capacity, and with goods or- 
ders enough to run at only 40 to 60 per cent. of 
capacity. In fact, some plants did not have 
orders enough to run at all; they had to shut 
down temporarily. Therefore, shipments of coal 
steadily diminished to and including the week 
ended April 2. But the moderate though steady 
increase in orders placed for manufactured goods 
has since been such that the producers of these 
goods are now buying more coal to use for power, 
heat, ete. Accordingly, the traffic in coal has in- 
creased nearly 30 per cent. since the first of April. 


Importing Manufacturing Materials 


There has also been quite a large increase in 
purchases of crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing. Such purchases, of imported materials 
only, have shown the following movement: 


Imports of Raw Materials 


a errae: $216,641,395 
Nov., 1920................ 83,393,107 
i WO. cick dane 67,633,536 
es ee 63,046,717 
a 73,673,092 
i a are 81,417,201 
ta ERS peda 82,534,941 


From January to April this year there has been 
an increase of 31 per cent. in our imports of crude 
materials for use in manufacturing. This is 
measured in value rather than quantity; so that, 
as prices have been going rapidly downward, the 
gain in quantity is probably around 40 per cent. 
In brief, car loadings show that manufacturers 
have been shipping to dealers their surplus stocks 
of finished goods and buying more coal with which 
to produce more goods ; and imports of crude ma- 
terials make it plain that manufacturers have been 
enlarging their purchases of supplies. 


Nor is this all of the tangible, unmistakable 
evidence of a general betterment in the manufac- 
turing industry. The Labor Department at 
Washington each month obtains returns from 
nearly 800 manufacturing plants scattered 
throughout the United States, showing the num- 
bers of persons employed and the amount of the 
payroll. These returns disclose the facts that 
manufacturing was at its minimum in January, 
and that it has been moderately improving ever 
since. 


We are warranted in concluding, therefore, 
that the manufacturing revival is a fact, and not 
merely a hope or a dream. It is slow, and it is 
neither uniform nor universal. Some industries 
have not yet joined the march toward better times. 
but in due course they will. If one’s own busi- 
ness is still on the downward trend, the best policy 
should be to take courage and begin calculating 
when the inevitable revival will reach it, and how 
best to take advantage of the revival. Faith and 
hope are not necessary, because all that is required 
to be convinced of the slow but steady recovery is 
open-eyed observation. 

Producers and traders in goods for home con- 
sumption may expect almost immediate further 
improvement, and business in expansion materials 
promises faithfully to revive as soon as consump- 
tion grows enough to pretty fully utilize our 
existing capacity. 
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How to Stabilize Your Business 
(Continued from page 191) 


power of the people—provided that a satisfactory 
day’s work is had from a worker and he is paid 
a satisfactory wage for it. 

fhe payment of a satisfactory wage is not 1m- 
possible. It is not possible to satisfy the worker 
and it should not be possible to satisfy him. We 
do not want ambitionless workers, we do not want 
people who will take everything you hand out and 
say thank you for it. What we are after is a 
measure of work which will then give us a meas- 
ure of wages. An approach to working this out 
has been made in a number of shops and fac- 
tories, but has been most significantly done in the 
Cleveland garment trade. 

It is impossible to know what work is worth 
unless you measure it—unless you time the move- 
ments, unless you know what a man can do. If 
you know what a man can do, then you can make 
allowance for what he ought to do and you can 
arrive at a wage based on individual performance. 
The workers have resisted this time-study in most 
places because they have rarely understood what 
was going on, and quite often the engineer mak- 
ing the time-study did not himself know what 
was going on. He timed inaccurately and took 
start-to-finish times on the job, instead of taking 
the detailed movements ; then he set up a standard 
quite impossible of human achievement. 

At Cleveland the almost innumerable opera- 
tions incident to the making of ladies’ garments 
of various kinds are being studied and charted and 
standardized by a firm of New York industrial 
engineers. They have been hired jointly by the 
manufacturers and the labor union, and in each 
shop there is a standards committee of workers 
which passes upon the times as found; and the 
workers themselves have established classes in co- 
operation with the industrial engineers to study 
how times should be taken. They have recog- 
nized that the only way to get good wages is to 
have high production, and that wages unless based 
upon work miean nothing. 

This is the most advanced point that union labor 
has reached. Eventually standards of work on 
the point basis will be arrived at for all of the 
operations. They are taking the point basis in- 
stead of the dollar basis because with points a 
record is achieved that is not dependent upon the 
passing value of the dollar. It is the plan, once 
the fair value of the points—that is, of the work- 
ers’ contribution—is arrived at, to releate these 
points eventually to the local index of the cost of 
living; so that the wages of the workers always 
will be kept the same in buying power and always 
will be based on individual performance. Thus, a 
day’s work will produce the same number of 
bushels of wheat whether wheat be at 50c. or $3. 
I am taking wheat as an illustration. What I mean 
is that an equal amount of work will always pro- 
duce an equal amount of living. 

Now we have the elements. Eliminate the 
speculation, sell at cost plus a service fee, and 
pay wages according to the contribution of the 
worker as scientifically found. What must be 
the effect ? 

The effect must be to keep the cost of supply- 
ing and the ability to buy fairly in consonance. It 
you take away from the manufacturer the notion 
that he can make money by speculating, he will 
know that he must make his money by doing his 
own job superlatively well—that is, by producing 
more and more at a lower and lower price. The 
worker recognizes that he, too, cannot obtain from 
industry anything more than a full and adequate 
reward for the services he performs. Then we 
have an end to bargaining. 

And if we have an end to this bargaining and 
speculating on the part of all hands, have we not 
an end to the wide swings of prosperity and de- 
pression, for how can buying and selling get very 
far apart? There will be natural influences, of 
course, but natural influences have never played 
much part. We cannot provide against the up- 
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set of war, we cannot provide against great 
devastations of nature, but we can provide against 
unreasonable and unreasoning fluctuations. 

And with the savings incident to all-the-year 
work, year-in and year-out, no man knows how 
cheaply goods may be produced or how much 
the country can absorb. For we shall be looking 
after both ends of business—the creating of 
things and the ability to buy them. 

I have not touched upon the seasonal industry ; 
that is a minor problem that can be solved by 
anyone who takes the trouble to study his busi- 
ness and his markets. Germany abolished sea- 
sons in business largely through export. We have 
a window-screen maker who has found small bil- 
liard tables to engage his machinery and men 
during the time when fly-screens are not being 
bought. Other companies have been able to plan 
similarly; a toy-maker finds that small electric 
motors use his machinery and are in demand 
when the toy market is dull. Certain clothing 
makers manage to stock their goods in advance 
and avoid rush times. This seasonal problem is 
one of detail and of cases. The big problem is 
to get rid of the periodic depressions. 

Now all of this may seem far into theory. It 
is not. It is simply the collection and application 
of a great number of tried ideas. It involves no 
change in human nature; it involves nothing but 
the desire legitimately to make more money. And 
if we can take away the worker’s fear of losing 
his job and the employer’s fear of hard times and 
keep business within its legitimate service range; 
then, I think, we shall find very few periods of 
depression or of prosperity, and, if we do not 
have them, we shall find very little poverty and 
a great deal of wealth—all of which seem de- 
sirable. 


What Are the Facts About Coal? 
(Continued from page 199) 


coal during last year through a term of years at 
a price slightly in excess of the cost of production. 

We have understood that the price to the ulti- 
mate consumer was high, but is this not due to 
the great increase in freight rates and labor costs 
of handling the coal by the retailer? 

(Signed) JOHN L. DICKINSON, 
President. 





Nebraskans Burn Corn for Fuel; 
Coal Prices Highest Ever 
Known 


COUNTY COURT, BUFFALO COUNTY 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


To the Editor :— 

I read with pleasure your editorial in the cur- 
rent issue of “Forbes” on the coal situation. 

I have lived in Nebraska thirty-three years, and 
strange as it may seem, bituminous and anthracite 
coal are at the highest prices ever known. The 
quality is poor but the price is fine. 

Last winter we burned corn for fuel, because 
it was cheaper than coal. We will probably be 
forced to do the same the coming winter. The 
coal robbers are telling us to buy now or pay 
more next winter. 

I have always had an idea that where the d«- 
mand for a commodity was slow the price of that 
commodity would be lower. Not so with coal. 
The profiteers are urging us to buy; 200,000 
miners are out of work and 204,000 coal cars 
stand on sidings, empty. 

Something ought to be done to relieve the 
situation or there will be suffering the coming 
winter. Out here the coal robbers give us the 
“horse laugh” when we protest. The newspapers 
ought to take this matter up and not let up till 
we get relief. 

Glad that you have sounded the tocsin. The 
administration at Washington does nothing. I 
like “Forbes.” It is filled with thoughtful things. 

(Signed) J. M. EASTERLING. 
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Enough of ‘War Work’”’ 
By Ralph Barstow 


WO of us went down to the auto show in 

| our town last week and looked over the 

various cars with the careful attention to 

detail and keenness of criticism of the man who 

has two dollars and a half in his pocket and 

couldn’t buy a car because he needs summer 
underwear worse. 

We didn’t miss anything. We looked at ’em 
inside out and upside down, and we could sit 
you down and tell you things about automobile 
manufacture that the engineers at the various 
plants would give their teeth to find out. 

We came to one car sold at a popular price, 
and as I was squinting at the radiator, my pal 
ran his hand over the top where brush marks 
and ragged application of paint showed up very 
sharply, and said, “War Work.” We found evi- 
dences of it on nearly all the cars we went over. 

My wife bought a new piece of furniture a 
week ago; that is, she still owes for it. And 
last night I ran my fingers appreciatively over the 
beautiful mahogany top, and as they strayed 
under the moulding I discovered little ridges of 
splintered board that had never been finished 
off. I thought to myself, “War Work.” 

The plumber came out to our house not long 
ago and did some ground and lofty tumbling in 
our bathroom. After my wife washed off the 
smudges of grease and other fond souvenirs of 
his visit, she caught me and said, “After supper 
will you go up to the bathroom and see what 
you can do to make that work of the plumber 
perform?” So I went up, and after monkeying 
around for about an hour I got the thing running 
smoothly. Again I said, “War Work.” 

One of our printers sent us a bunch of circu- 
lars that he had recently finished for us, and their 
appearance was very disappointing. The paper 
had the same name and the same weight as that 
we used before, but it was poorer paper and 
cheaper finish. We paid rather more for the job 
than we used to in the old days, but the “make- 
ready” was so poor that all the cuts were gray 
and thin. It was “War Work.” 

All over this country you will find traces of 
sloppy, careless, stupid, awkward, “I-don’t-care” 
work. God knows there were plenty of bunglers 
before the war began ; but they were in the minor- 
ity. To-day the man who does his work with a 
conscience; the man who feels as personally 
responsible for the stuff that passes through his 
hands as if he were going to use it himself stands 
out like a beacon light on a hill. 

To-day the man who does care; the man who 
can throw off the disease that is upon the whole 
world is the man with stamina and character who 
can face his Maker with a steady eye. 

The world has got to have more of him and 
pretty quick, too. There is no work, house-work, 
shop work, office work, field work, that doesn’t 
need doing a great deal better than it has been 
done. 

The reward for “War Work,” that child of 
laziness and indifference, is starvation, revolution, 
fire, and murder, and every person who is do- 
ing that kind of work to-day is contributing to 
the terrible hell-on-earth that is preparing to de- 
scend before long. It won’t be a fire-and-brim- 
stone hell after death; but it will be a fire-and- 
gun-powder-and-slaughter hell before death that 
will make death seem like a vacation—unless we 
renounce “War Work.” 

We claim to be thinking beings; we let on that 
we are superior to the animals; we are supposed 
to be civilized. If beginning very soon, some- 
thing doesn’t start at both ends of the line, with 
the presidents of the big corporatiofis and the 
newest apprentices of the same corporations; and 
if these people up and down that line don’t begin 
to put honesty, sincerity, decency, intelligence, 
and civilization into their work, there will be so 
little work left that none need bother to do it. 





Why 
Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
= tides themselves. 


Babsons Reports 


Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to sell out as your hold- 
ings reach near the peak—and then to buy 
in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 
on Request}, 


A recent Babson Bulletin 
and booklet “Gettingthe f 
Most from Your Money” 
will be sent to interested 
investors without charge. 
ome Ask for 
ulletin F-35 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Boston) 
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omens Clip Off Here 


M. For Your 

, EMO Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization Wellesley, Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send a copy of Special 
Bulletin No. Fe38 and Booklet, “Getting the Most 
from Your Money” — gratis. 

































Cities Service 
Company 


7% Convertible Debentures 
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opportunity for invest- 
ment in a high yielding 
security having a long 
period to maturity. 

We shall be glad to furnish 
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time. 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 187) 


“Every New York industry under my 
observation is showing definite signs 
of improvement,” states Arthur E. Al- 
len, Manager New York Office, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. “These 
signs are faint in some cases, it is true, 
but nevertheless they are there. The 
low point has been passed. Practically 
all of the fundamental difficulties, such 
as the German indemnity payments, 
the general labor situation, and the 
railroad problem, are being cleared 
away, and in addition, there is a rapidly 
growing confidence in the present ad- 
ministration at Washington, which is 
a favorable factor of the greatest im- 
portance. It is, in fact, impossible to 
find a really threatening cloud on the 
horizon; and since everybody now 
wants to get to work, and since the need 
for goods of every description is uni- 
versal, a speeding-up of industry is in- 
evitable. No abrupt improvenient can 
be looked for, but a gradual accelera- 
tion of all kinds of activity will occur 
until all hands should be busy by the 
first of the year.” 

Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, questioned 
regarding the British labor trouble, re- 
plied: “Yes, the British labor situation 
is acute; no doubt about that, but it 
is purely an economic question and 
must be solved with economic meas- 
ures. The miners must have more pay. 
There is no sign of revolution, no Bol- 
shevism, and few of the miners are ex- 
tremists.” 


Farming Conditions Normai 


Governor Samuel R. McKelvie, of 
Nebraska, reports that conditions on 
the farms in his State are returning 
to normal and that farm labor is thor- 
oughly deflated, farmhands in some in- 
stances getting the same wages as they 
did before the war. 


A review of European conditions 
given by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, indicated that the outlook 
was daily becoming more favorable 
from the viewpoint of American ex- 
porters. “That there has been steady 
improvement,” said Mr. Hoover, “out- 
side Bolshevist Russia, is well indi- 
cated by the progress made in repeal 
of restrictions over consumption. 
Clothing is the exception to the general 
progress. 

“The food situation throughout Eu- 
rope has shown steady progress with 
each succeeding harvest since the ar- 
mistice. At that time the civil popula- 
tion of every country in Europe was 
under rigid rationing systems. At the 
present time the countries where par- 
tial rationing of the population is still 
carried on are Germany, Poland, Lith- 
uania, Esthonia, Latvia, Czecho-Slova- 
kia, Austria and Hungary. 

“Therefore, rationing has been aban- 
doned in approximately 60 per cent. of 
the total population, and in the States 
where it still exists the rationing has 
been relaxed on certain commodities. 
With the forthcoming harvest it is 
expected that economic recovery will 
have proceeded so far, both in local 
production and in ability to provide 
full amount of needed imports, that 
rationing can be practically abandoned 
in all countries, except possibly Aus- 
tria. In this event Europe will have 


accomplished the first great fundamen- 
tai step in recuperation, for, while the 
consumption in some classes will re- 
main below pre-war normal for many 
years, it will have recovered from legal 
repression.” 

“Overproduction and world-wide busi- 
ness depression have combined to pro- 
duce stagnation in the rubber market 
from which the principal hope of per- 
manent relief is in the discovery of new 
uses for rubber,” says the National 
Bank of Commerce, in a survey of the 
rubber situation. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, answering criticism  be- 
cause of his stand for regulation of 
grain exchanges and the packers, said: 
“The system of fixing prices on grain 
exchanges is the best system of fixing 
grain prices today. But, while I think 
it is the best system of fixing prices, 
I think every one knows the exchanges 
have been guilty of gross abuses in 
manipulation. Hordes of parasites 
have developed around the business. 
I believe that they must be regulated 
to prevent unfair practices, but we 
must do nothing to interfere with the 
orderly use of: their legitimate func- 
tions.” Regarding the packing busi- 
ness, he declared that this business has 
reached proportions where it may be 
considered a public utility, and it was 
incumbent upon the Government, to 
regulate it. He added that the period 
of “agricultural exploitation” was at 
an end and that “efforts must be made 
to put agriculture on a sound business 
basis if production which has already 
been overtaken by consumption is to 
be maintained.” 


No Reductions 


The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives have rejected an appeal from 
shippers of building materials for a 
general reduction in freight rates for 
such goods. 

“The tonnage directly affected by 
these requests,” the carriers stated, 
“approximates 25 per cent. of the total 
tonnage of the railways of the United 
States, and the carriers are asked to 
yield on this traffic approximately all 
of the increase authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

“It cannot be overlooked that there 
are many articles analogous to those 
above mentioned on which the demand 
and the equity of reduced rates could 
be equally as pressing and as great as 
they are with respect to the commod- 
ities mentioned, and it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to prevent 
the inclusion of these analogous ar- 
ticles in any reduction in rates such as 
is now requested.” 

Alton G. Seiberling, vice-president 
and general manager of The Haynes 
Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indi- 
ana: “It has been found necessary to 
step up our production week by week 
to meet the ever-growing demand for 
the Haynes cars until now we find that 
our daily production now is just 
double that of the best day of last year 
and the year before. So rapidly has 
the demand for Haynes cars developed 
that our dealers from all sections are 
calling for shipments in train load lots. 
We dispatched in one day two huge 
train load shipments to New York and 
Worcester, Massachusetts.” 





A Study of 
Bond Values 


W HETHER a long term 
3%4% or 4% bond selling 
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How to Develop 
Your Financial Skill 


No man can become wealthy by simply putting 
his money in the Savings Bank, He must invest 
it. 

Investing requires knowledge and method. 
What Methods You 
Must Use and How 
We Will Help You 

Adopt Them at 

Once 


is explained in our 
FREE 20-page booklet. 


Page 4 contains a 
diagram showing you 
exactly what to do to 
ain FINANCIAL IN- 

EPENDENCE. 


The diagram cn Page 
5 may prove the turn- 
ing pointin your 
whole life. 


Simply ask for a copy of F.J.-25. 
American Institute of Finance 
15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Have you heard the latest 
developments in 


STUDEBAKER 


Do you fully appreciate the 
company’s present status from 
an investment standpoint? Do 
you know what are its future 
possibilities? 


Would you be interested in re- 
ceiving our unbiased opinion re- 
garding this corporation? 


If you. desire this data request 
us to send st to you. 


It entails no obligation 
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Roberts & Stake 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 
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(THOUGH you have seen little 
A -bout it in the newspapers, Ger- 
many is sending an increasing volume 
of goods to this country for sale at 
prices radically below those demanded 
for domestic products. The news- 
papers have featured a few spectacular 
instances of under-bidding of American, 
British and other competitors for large 
foreign contracts; but this under-bid- 
ding is of much less moment than the 
under-selling which is developing in- 
side our own borders. The truth is 
that Germany can to-day produce prac- 
tically all of her export lines of mer- 
chandise at very much lower cost than 
is possible here. Why? Because of 
the drop in the value of the mark to 
1% cents as contrasted with a pre- 
war value of almost 24 cents; and the 
industriousness of her workers. Wage 
rates paid in Germany, measured by 
dollars, are phenomenally low—any- 
where from 50 cents to $1 a day. This 
places a most formidable weapon in the 
hands of German manufacturers and 
exporters. In fact, it is suspected in 
international banking circles that the 
German government and German indus- 
trial interests are quite satisfied to 
have the mark remain at its present 
low international value. Here is a 
problem of great gravity for the se- 
rious study of our tariff-makers at 
Washington and the business interests 
of this country. 


LIVELY price-cutting war is brew- 
41 ing in the steel industry. 


Building for Future 


ECRETARY HOOVER is determined 

to so revolutionize the machinery 
of the Department of Commerce as to 
make it unprecedentedly valuable, in 
a practical way, to the business inter- 
ests of America. The Department’s 
principal representatives at the leading 
foreign centers are being called to 
Washington for conferences with Sec- 
retary Hoover and others. They will 
give what information they can, and 
in turn will be acquainted with the 
new policies of the Department. One 
of the Secretary’s many new plans aims 
at thorough reorganization of the 
handling of the Department’s activities, 
sc that each industry will supply, and 
be supplied, with full information on 
all matters of interest to it, Five 
groups have already been determined 


upon: textiles, fuel and oils, chemicals, 
leather products, foodstuffs. Seven 
other groups will be formed later. 


Experts will be placed in charge of 
each. 
have the greatest confidence that he 
is operating along sound, far-seeing 
lines and that, if given proper co- 
operation, he will accomplish wonders, 
Particularly in the way of fortifying 
the United States against foreign com- 
petition. There will be need for such 
fortification. 


Still in War Atmosphere 

O NE thing clearly established is that 

merchants, at least in the leading 
cities, are selling as large a volume of 
merchandise as was being sold a year 
ago. The decrease in dollars taken in 
Is substantially less than the decline in 
Prices as compared with a year ago. 
Wholesale prices are down between 40 


Those who know Hoover best . 


and 50 per cent., and the most au- 
thoritative compilations reveal average 
reductions of a little under 30 per cent. 
at retail. The fact of the matter is 
that our ideas of what constitutes 
“good business” were completely 
spoiled by the artificial conditions 
created by the war. Had there been 
no war, mercantile conditions now 
ruling would have been’ regarded 
as not unsatisfactory. It takes time 
to throw off the false notions bred by 
the war concerning what constitutes 
reasonable profits. The sooner, how- 
ever, we all get back to brass tacks, 
the better will it be for business. 


|, tage of clothing are again seek- 
ing out sellers. Manufacturers’ 
stocks are declared to be unusually 
light. 


Britain Feels Strike 


= havoc wrought by the pro- 
tracted coal strike in Britain is 
beyond the grasp of American business 
men. Not only has British domestic 
business been frightfully injured, but 
Britain’s elaborate campaign for build- 
ing up foreign markets has received 
a very grave setback. Some inkling of 
the crimp that has been put in Brit- 
ain’s trade activities may be gathered 
from her export and import figures 
for last month. Exports decreased $90,- 
000,000 as compared with April and 
$450,000,000 as compared with May of 
last year. The shrinkage was mainly 
in manufactured goods. As there was 
no substantial decrease in imports, the 
months’ balance against Britain was 
$180,000,000, contrasted with an aver- 
age import balance during the first four 
months of the year of only $90,000,000. 
British labor has been pampered and 
spoiled by the Lloyd George govern- 
ment. The nation is now confronted 
with paying the penalty. The settle- 
ment of the coal strike will not settle 
other serious financial and economic 
problems confronting the government. 
A general election is within the range 
of possibility. Yet—well, Britain has 
a knack of “muddling through” and 
getting there in the end. All indica- 
tions are that she will live up to this 
reputation. 


"Rap egeicr ay should improve somewhat 
in price by and by on reduced acre- 
age and prospective expansion in both 
foreign and home demand. 


Economy the Rule 


T= womenfolk say that expensive 
hats are not the rage this season, 
but that “sport” hats made of inex- 
pensive materials are quite the thing. 
The craze for shoes reaching halfway 
to the knee has also passed; a woman 
can now feel that she is modishly 
dressed if she wears Oxford ties or 
pumps costing little more than half 
what was charged for high shoes. Of 
course, silk stockings are still favored 
because of short dresses; but here also 
prices have fallen very sharply. One 
item, however, has gone up; the in- 
troduction of short sleeves is leading 
to the wider use of long gloves, which 
naturally cost more than short gloves 
although the prices now asked are ac- 
cepted as reasonable. Step by step we 
are getting back to sanity. 
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EACTING from the high level 
reached the first week in May the 
stock market has struck a new low level for 
the year, as shown by the average of fifty 
stocks—railroad and industrial. Even those 
who confidently predicted a sharp reaction 
from the spring rise have been rather sur- 
prised at the extent of the decline in the 
general average, if not in individual stocks. 
There is need of explanation for the 
unusual decline in the general list, and the 
most obvious explanation is that the busi- 
ness recovery has flattened out into the 
usual summer dulness much sooner and 
after a much less convincing general re- 
covery than had been expected. 

The short duration and the limited ex- 
tent of the recovery in general business 
have precluded the widespread relief to 
industrial concerns that many of the hard- 
pressed are sorely in need of. There has 
been some reduction in inventories and 
collections have quickened noticeably. In 
most cases financial aid has probably been 
more readily obtainable than a volume of 
orders sufficient to insure operations at a 
profitable pace. 

This situation still faces industry and it 
is complicated by the knowledge that such 
business as may develop in the next year 
or two will probably not be of large 
enough volume to maintain the pace and 
the high level of operations grown ac- 
customed to during the war and the post- 
armistice profligacy. In brief, it is com- 
ing to be recognized by those who know 
the condition of things broadly, that in- 
dustry must, at least temporarily, come 
down to a lower level as measured in 
velume of output. Such a change involves 
difficult readjustments. Costs and even 
wastes that were readily absorbed on the 
higher level may well become prohibitive 
when the ready solvent of huge profits is 
no longer present. 

“Easy money” has worked quite as much 
havoc in the finer adjustments of industry 
as it almost invariably works in the moral 
fibre of the gambler who cleans up on 
luck alone. And just as the once-success- 
ful stock gambler who has met with 
disastrous losses reserves work as the last 
alternative in his efforts to recoup, so has 
there been the fond hope among many in- 
dustrial managers that a return to the 
paradise of inflation is possible and even 
desirable and may save them from a dif- 





ficult situation without too much effort on 
their own part. 

It is only necessary to add to this that 
when business does not grow better in the 
summer months, it gets very, very dull, 
to understand what has been going on in 
the stock market. The situation is not 
hopeless by any means, but neither is it 
as bright as those well-schooled in fore- 
casting were inclined, six months ago, to 
think it would be to-day. The selling of 
stocks has come largely from those who 
have succumbed to the pessimism which 
has become prevalent with the realization 
that there is to be no quick and easy re- 
bound to prosperity levels. 

There is plenty of reason for caution in 
business and in speculative commitments— 
rather, for good judgment based on ac- 
curate knowledge of conditions—but there 
is no room for pessimism. Emphasis is 
placed on the difficult situation in industry 
as a warning against promiscuous buying 
of speculative stocks where there is no 
better reason than the belief that they are 
cheap as compared with the high prices 
of 1919 or the war markets of preceding 
years. It is doubtful if the stock market 
will have this fall the same sort of general 
rally in prices that culminated last month; 
there will likely be more discrimination, 
more picking and choosing of purchases. 
for the reasons that public knowledge of 
the widely varying conditions in different 
industries is increasing and that ex- 
periences gained in the latter stages of the 
spring rally have taught the necessity of 
careful selection. 

There should be another period of busi- 
ness recovery in the fall, and this should 
be preceded by a rally in stock prices which 
should be logically expected to begin the 
latter part of August. But it is going 
to be very difficult to pick out the spec- 
ulative stocks which will be favored. The 
leather industry has apparently turned the 
corner; so that the Central Leather stocks 
look attractive. The woolen industry has 
set a good example of cutting prices, tak- 
ing losses, and getting back to work: 
American Woolen should go higher. 
Studebaker is one automoble concern that 
has gotten back on its feet splendidly; 
this stock may be expected to have another 
upturn. 

Then, there are the three general groups 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Reports Good Earnings 


Philadelphia Company earned $5.40 
for its common stock in 1920 as com- 
pared with $3.23 in 1919. Paying $3 a 
share annually, and selling on a yield 
basis of practically 10 per cent. at the 
present time, this stock is a very at- 
tractive speculative investment. Some 
reduction in income has probably re- 
sulted from the slowing down of op- 
erations in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict this year, because the sale of 
gas and electric power to the mills 
has always been an important source 
of revenue, but there should be no 
question as to the maintenance of a 
good margin of earnings over divi- 
dend requirements. Higher rates for 
gas and electricity furnished domestic 
consumers, which became effective last 
summer, should serve to partially off- 
set the effects of industrial depression 
in Pittsburgh. 


One Steel Company Gains 


While other steel concerns have gen- 
erally been making dismal earnings 
comparisons, Colorado Fuel & Iron has 
published an income account for the 
first quarter of 1921, showing $1.59 
earned for the common _ stock, as 
against $1.12 for the corresponding 
period of 1920. This is a rather re- 
markable showing, and, of course, 
there’s a reason. Steel rails are in 
demand on the Pacific Coast and Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron is near the market; 
se its rail mills are running close to 
capacity and have orders sufficient to 
keep them going a month or so yet, 
by which time the railroad situation 
may have improved sufficiently to bring 
in new. orders. Colorado Fuel’s 
strategic position with relation to west- 
ern markets has also brought it suf- 
ficient business, along with its rail 
orders, to keep its steel plants oper- 
ating at somewhat above two-thirds of 
capacity. 

Not So Hopeful 


It is now pretty well known that 
when the automobile business revived 
so suddenly early this spring there was 
not, and so far has not been, a com- 
mensurate revival in the motor truck 
business. The truth is that the re- 
covery in trucks will have to await 
general business recovery. The result 
has been that those truck * concerns 
which did not promptly curtail output 
have got in a bad way. For example, 
the White Motor Company kept on for 
a long time at the old production level, 
with wages, costs, and everything, run- 
ning just as at the peak of the period 
of inflation. The results of such op- 
erations showed up even in the balance 
sheet of Dec. 31, 1920, when “net work- 
ing capital” was only $20,692,277, while 
inventories totaled fully $22,989,074. Of 
course, exclusive of inventories, there 
was really an excess of current liabil- 
ities over current assets, amounting to 
about $2,300,000. Moreover, under cur- 
rent liabilities, there was an item of 
“notes payable for borrowed money,” 
amounting to $7,200,000. It is only re- 
cently that the White Company’s man- 
agement has begun to realize what such 
a financial condition means, with re- 
vival in truck business still some dis- 
tance off. A switch from White Motor 
into International Motor Truck would 
seem to be advisable for holders of 
these shares. The latter is not paying 
dividends but its position is strong, 
and it is not at all certain that the 
former can maintain payments very 
much longer. 
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Equipment Business Slack 


The railroad equipment industry has 
passed through a period of well-sus- 
tained activity at unusually large 
margins of profit so recently that it 
will take several exhibits of poor earn- 
ings to change the prevailing opinion 
with regard to railroad equipment 
stocks. It has become a habit to re- 
gard them as “good buys.” But those 
who have observed more than two or 
three years’ operations know full well 
that in no line of industrial activity 
are there more abrupt ups and downs. 
Aiready shrewd investors are beginning 
to question the status of “dividend re- 
serves” during a period which might 
conceivably find a company with such 
a reserve in need of ready money. 
With Baldwin operating at only about 
25 per cent., it appears that the period 
of depression for the industry has ar- 
rived. Companies, such as American 
Brake Shoe & Fdy. and Railway Steel 
Spring, that manufacture parts used in 
repair work are about the only ones 
duing a’ fair business now. 


Outlook Good for Nickel 


International Nickel earned only 89 
cents a share in the year ended March 
31, 1921, against $1.32 in the previous 
year; but the concern is in a good po- 
sition financially, it always has made 
full provision for depreciation and 
depletion, its earning ability has been 
well demonstrated in the past, and the 
outlook is much better for the current 
year. Regarding the metal market, 
President Bostwick said that “indica- 
tions of the last two months, in the 
United States, are that stocks in many 
consumers’ hands are gradually becom- 
ing exhausted, and the result has been 
an increased demand—not as yet large 
in volume, but from an increasingly 
large number of consumers.” Nic*el 
is an outstanding bargain among the 
low-priced mining issues. 


A Gold Mine 


Dome Mines is apparently in a posi- 
tion to reap whatever benefit any gold 
producer may be expected to obtain 
from falling commodity prices which 
are calculated to bring lower oper- 
ating costs for the mines and greater 
purchasing power for the yellow metal. 
A balance sheet dated March 31, shows 
cash and bullion of more than $420,000, 
against current liabilities of only 
about $275,000. And such a comparison 
takes no account of receivables, in- 
ventories, and investments totaling 


fully $1,380,000. 
Still Going Strong 


While the stock has reacted from 
above 90 to below 70, as a natural 
aftermath of the violent speculation 
which carried it up from around the 
40 level, the business of the Stude- 
baker Corporation is still going strong. 
The way things stand now there can 
be no doubt as to the ability of the 
company to maintain the 7 per cent. 
dividend, not only this year but for 
some time to come, and this consid- 
eration explains whv there have been 
so many buvers willing to take the 
stock on a 10 per cent. basis. One 
thing is fairly certain about the auto- 
mobile industry and that is that de- 
mand will always run close to actual 
purchasing power of the country. 
People will do without washing ma- 
chines, talking machines, and other 
luxuries, and they will even scrimp on 
necessities to keep “the car” running. 
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Knowing How 
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Opportunities for Investers 


Now Is the Time to Buy Good Industrial Preferred 
Stocks—Selected Issues 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HERE have been so many dividend 
fatalities among industrial preferred 
stocks, and so many dividends once con- 
sidered reasonably safe have been opened 
to doubt that it is extremely difficult to 
select a list of industrial preferred stocks 


‘ without restricting the selection almost en- 


tirely to the high-grade issues. And yet 
preferred stocks that seem to be assured of 
the continuance of their dividends are 
among the most desirable investments for 
purchase at the present time, if one accepts 
the prevailing opinion that money rates 


The S. S. Kresge Company, which 
operates a chain of 188 five- and ten-cen 
stores, has grown steadily for the past few 
years. From $1,300,000 in 1915, its net 
profits have risen to $2,753,000, in 1920, 
and as there is only $2,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding, 
this issue has a very high earning power. 
There are $3,000,000 7 per cent. special 
notes outstanding, due $500,000 each Jan, 
Ist, from 1922 to 1924, and $750,000 each 
Jan. 1st, from 1925 to 1926. Since the 
preferred stock was issued—in 1915— it has 
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SELECTED PREFERRED STOCKS 
-—Dividends—Earning Power-—Price Range 


An'l 

Rate 
American Car & Foundry.......... 7N.C. 
American Woolen................. 7cum. 
[Se a oe 7cum. 
pe OS eee 7cum. 
Stuceneber GOLD. <4... cdiascccec coe 7cum. 
| 91 eR RS a an 7cum. 
Woolworth (FP. W.) Co.......0.<<sss» 7cum. 


Years An’l Number High Low Now Yield 
Paid Avge. Years 1919 1920 About % 
21 21.02 10 119 106 112 63 
21 1309 10 111 8 9F 72 

8 109.53 4% 109 93 109 64 
23 19.62 10 121 103 112 63 
9 47.57 10 104 76 95 74 
19 30.19 10 117 104 107 65 
8 60.01 9 117 102 106 66 








will work downward during the next few 
years. With preferred stocks of good 
investment standing, as with bonds, de- 
clining money rates and declining com- 
modity prices should mean declining yields; 
and a decline in the yield of a fixed 
dividend or interest bearing security is 
brought about only through an increase 
in quoted value. 

In the table herewith there are listed 
seven industrial preferred stocks represent- 
ing a well diversified list of industries— 
railway equipment, woolen goods, chain 
stores, food products, automobiles, and 
steel—which have been chosen with due 
regard to dividend records and earning 
power. All have paid the regular 7 per 
cent. annual dividend for at least eight 
years, while three have records of con- 
tinued payments extending over more than 
20 years. Practically all of them have a 
ten years’ record of annual average earn- 
ing power sufficient to cover dividend re- 
quirements with a good margin to spare. 
And a group investment comprising an 
equal number of shares of each of these 
stocks may now be made to yield 6.6 per 
cent. 

American Car & Foundry is a high- 
grade industrial preferred stock. There is 
$30,000,000 of this issue outstanding, upon 
which dividends have been regularly paid 
since organization of the company, in 1899. 
The company has no funded debt, and it 
has not failed to earn its preferred 
dividend at any time during the past ten 
years, although earnings on the common 
dropped to only 3% of 1 per cent. in 1915. 
Earnings for the past four years have been 
well above 30 per cent. annually on the 
preferred stock. Net working capital has 
been increased steadily, and stood at nearly 
$40,000,000 at the end of 1920, with inven- 
tories down to $15,000,000. The equipment 
business is slack, but this concern is well 
prepared to weather the depression. 

The American Woolen Co. also has no 
funded debt; so that its $40,000,000 
cumulative preferred stock is a first lien 
on all the property. The preferred 
dividend was not earned in 1913, but it 
has been covered, with this one exception, 
in every year of the past ten. In 1920, 
despite the wide-open break in the woolen 
market, a balance of 11.56 per cent. was 
shown for the preferred stock. Net work- 
ing capital stood at $63,600,000 at the end 
of 1920, with inventories amounting to 
nearly $44,000,000. The company has re- 
cently been reported as operating at about 
90 per cent. of capacity. 





shown an annual avcrage earning power 
of fully 109 per cent., or fifteen times 
dividend requirements. 

National Biscuit preferred has paid its 
regular dividend for fully twenty-three 
yéars, and it has earned the amount needed 
more than two times over in every year 
of the past ten. The company has no 
funded debt, and there is $24,804,500 of 
the preferred stock outstanding. Earn- 
ings have been gradually but steadily in- 
creasing over a long period, and the com- 
pany is financially as strong as could be 
wished. This stock is one of the gilt- 
edged industrial investments. 

The Studebaker Corporation has come 
back stronger from the depression of last 
fall than any of the other motor concerns 
whose stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. There is no funded debt 
and only $9,800,000 of an authorized issue 
of $15,000,000 preferred stock is outstand- 
ing, so that it is well protected as to earn- 
ing power. In 1920, fully 96 per cent. was 
earned, and for the past ten years the 
average has been better than 47 per cent. 

The Steel Corporation has a total funded 
debt of nearly $543,000,000 ahead of 
the $360,281,100 preferred stock, but in 
only one year of the past ten—1914—has 
the company failed to earn requirements 
for the preferred, and in that year 6% 
per cent. was shown. Preferred dividends 
have been paid regularly since 1901, in 
good years as well as in bad, and for the 
past ten years the stock has shown an 
average earning power of more than 30 
per cent. annually. Although the steel in- 
dustry has entered upon a period of depres- 
sion which may last for some months yet, 
there should be no doubt as to the con- 
tinuance of the dividend on the preferred 
stock. 

Last December the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. did the largest month’s business in 1ts 
history; so that it must be conceded periods 
of depression have little effect upon the 
business of the leading five- and ten-cent 
stores. The company’s only funded debt 
consists of real estate mortgages for total 
of $1,524,500, and there is only $12,000,000 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock out- 
standing. The preferred dividend has beer 
paid regularly since organization of the 
company, and there has been no year 1 
the company’s history when requirements 
for the senior dividend have not been 
covered at least five times over. In fact. 
earnings on this stock have averaged fully 
60 per cent. annually since organization. 
in 1912. 
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Flooding South America with 
U. 3. Goods 


(Continued from page 197) 


This explains the “over-buying” of 
which South Americans have been ac- 
cused. As a matter of fact, South Amer- 
icans ordered rather more cautiously in 
1920 than before. But some of our manu- 
facturers were not at all cautious about 
filling back orders as soon as it suited 
their own convenience, shipping without 
notice and without giving that considera- 
tion which should always be given to the 
effect on the customer. * 

Let us take a typical case of a Brazilian 
importer who had been ordering, say, $20,- 
000 worth of goods per month from the 
United States. In September he found 
that his monthly order cost him 140,000 
milreis instead of the usual 80,000. That 
would not have floored him, probably. But 
if just at that time his supplier sent him 
three monthly orders in one shipment, the 
importer found himself called upon to pay 
420,000 milreis instead of the 80,000 he 
had counted on paying. That floored a 
good many. There are said to be some 
fifteen million dollars’ worth of American 
goods in the custom house at “Rio” which 
importers are unable to take out. a 

I have been selling goods to Brazilian 
merchants for nearly twenty years. I 
know that they are exceptionally careful 
and honest—more so than most merchants 
in this country or in many other countries. 
But the present combination of circum- 
stances is aS unprecedented as a world 
war, and much more so than “strikes, 
accidents or other causes beyond control” 
for which most manufacturers do not 
hesitate to disclaim responsibility. 

When a Brazilian importer in such a 
crisis cancels an order not yet shipped, 
it is because he wishes to protect the 
manufacturer from seeing his goods added 
to the $15,000,000 already in the custom 
house. He is trying to be honest and fair, 
and under the circumstances it seems to 
me that he deserves credit rather than 
blame. : 

What has been said of Brazilian con- 
ditions applies in greater or less degree to 
all South American countries. The man 
who discovers the real reason for this 
sudden jump in the rate of exchange on 
New York, which occurred two years after 
the war was over, will be doing a great 
service to American manufacturers. The 
business depression in those countries 1s 
temporary, and will be righted as soon as 
the exchange rate on New York declines. 
And the rate will have to decline if South 
Americans are to continue buying goods 
from us. 


Improve Exchange Rates 


Our problem, then, if we would pre- 
serve our export trade, is to help bring 
the South American exchange rate on New 
York back to normal. Better rates on 
Europe might save South America, but 
a better rate on New York is the one 
thing that can save us. Extended credits 
would do but little good. The foreigner 
cannot pay three prices for American 
goods, even though we give him a year 
in which to pay. Remember that there 
has been no war in South America, no 
disaster or destruction. The resources of 
those countries today are as great as they 
ever were, or greater. They produce large 
quantities of wool, hides, meat, coffee, 
wheat, sugar, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, and 
tubber. These are staple products, more 
essential to life than any of our manufac- 
tured articles. But when they ship these 
Products to us, we give them only a third 
as many typewriters, sewing machines, 
motor cars, and other manufactures in 
exchange for them as we did a year ago. 
Can you wonder that to the South Amer- 
ican it does not look right? 

How can we help to normalize the rate 


of South American exchange on New 
York? Aside from possible manipulation 
by European bankers from motives of self- 
interest, the present exorbitant rate on 
New York must be due to the low prices 
paid to South America for the raw prod- 
ucts which constitute her exports. We 
cannot export unless we import. No coun- 
try has ever done that for any length of 
time, and no country ever will. South 
America must pay for the manufactured 
goods which she imports by exporting her 
own raw products. If we refuse to take 
those products, the balance of trade is 
destroyed and exchange flies up. That 
is what has happened now. The balance 
can be restored in one of two ways. Either 
we must resume our buying of South 
American goods, or South America must 
stop buying goods from us. One or the 
other of these things will inevitably happen. 
We have our choice. If we sit tight and 
buy no South American goods, South 
America will be unable to buy goods from 
us. Then exchange will get back to nor- 
mal but our export trade with South 
America will be destroyed. 


Cause for Apprehension 


We need not worry greatly over the 
many orders recently cancelled by South 
American buyers. However unpleasant, 
that is a temporary matter. What we have 
to worry about are the millions of dollars’ 
worth of American goods which are not 
being ordered this year by South America, 
and the tens of millions which will not be 
ordered from us next year and in succeed- 
ing years, unless we arrange to take our 
pay in South American products at fair 
prices. And remember that twenty-five 
per cent. of all our exports in 1920 went to 
Latin-American markets. 

If we are now a manufacturing nation 
(and we are) if we are dependent upon 
foreign trade to maintain our prosperity 
at home (and we are), then we must 
realize the imprudence of shutting out 
the only things which other countries have 
to offer us in payment. We cannot con- 
tinue saying to South America: 

“We will pay you nothing for your wool, 
hides, and coffee, but we expect you to 
continue buying our manufactured articles 
at good prices.” 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 204) 


of industries which have not recently been 
softened by too much prosperity and for 
which the outlook appears to be favorable; 
namely, copper, public utilities, and rail- 
roads. The recovery in railroad earnings 
will be restricted by the extent of the 
business revival, but there will almost sure- 
ly be sufficient increase in traffic to add to 
incomes when account is taken of declin- 
ing cost of operation. Among the rails 
special attention should be given to the 
hock Islands, Baltimore & Ohios, and 
Missouri Pacifics. Of the coppers, Utah, 
Anaconda and Miami look particularly 
good. Of the public utilities issues, such 
stocks as Consolidated Gas of New York, 
Peoples Gas, Philadelphia Co., North 
American, Public Service of New Jersey, 
and Pacific Gas & Electric appear to be 
good purchases. 








The production of pig iron for May 
aggregated 1,221,221 tons, or 39,394 tons 
per day, as compared with 1,193,041 and 
39,768 tons respectively in April. For 
a month of 31 days the output for May 
was the smallest in thirteen years, the 
previous low month being July, 1908, 
following the depression which resulted 
from the panic of 1907. 
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ACH month Investment Recom- 
mendations serves many invest- 
ors as a guide in their purchase of 
securities. A request to our nearest 
office will bring this booklet to you. 


Our broad service of financial 
information and advice is also at 
your disposal. 


If you have any investment 
problem, or if you wish detailed 
data on particular issues or types 
of securities, an inquiry to our 
nearest office will make available 
the entire range of GUARANTY 
SERVICE To INVESTORS. 


Weshall be pleased to send youa 
copy of Investment Recommendations 
or to assist you in any other way. 


Guaranty Company 
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Stock Manual 








Our latest stock manual will 
be sent you on request. 
This manual contains over 
250 pages of vital statistics 
and information in  con- 
densed form, covering all 
stocks and bonds listed on 
the leading exchanges in the 
United States and Canada. 
It is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to investors and traders 
who wish to be accurately 
informed on securities in 
which they may be in- 
terested. 


If you cannot call, send 
for booklet F.-839 
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We have prepared a very thorough 
analysis of this security, outlining 
its tremendous future possibility. 
A request for Bulletin SFO will 
bring this to you and also the de- 
tails of our 


PARTIAL PAYMENT 
PLAN 


through which you may purchase 
time-tested, listed securities by 
making a small initial deposit, fol- 
lowed by convenient monthly pay- 
ments, and protected by every 
known safeguard. 


“Weekly Financial Digest” 
will be mailed free, on request. 


C.P. DOW & CO.™. 


Founded 1892 


10 State Street BOSTON, 1 
















Trading with the Land that was Born Lucky 


IPLING rightly called her The ,Land 
K That Was Born Lucky. For Canada has 
the greatest reservoir of natural wealth in the 
world—vast forests, mountains of minerals and 
millions of acres of untilled arable land. She 
is building wisely with her wealth, exporting 
part of her surplus in exchange for the things 
she needs. 


Our neighbor and best friend among nations 
sends nearly half her exports to this country, 
and buys three-quarters of her imports from 
us. In raw materials and finished merchan- 
dise, each country has much to offer the other, 
with advantage to both. The constant growth 
of Canada’s population insures that new 
opportunities will continue to appear for ex- 
panding this trade, which now approximates 
$100,000,000 a month in both directions. 


Considerable of this great commerce moves 
via New England and is financed through 
THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK. Asa result 
of long experience, we are particularly well 





WRITE FOR 
COPIES OF OUR 
BOOKLETS: 


Foreign Exchange 
The Webb Law 
The Edge Law 

Acceptances 
Scandinavia 


equipped to cooperate in building up and 
financing north- or south-bound trade. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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What “Wood Chucks,” of Chattanooga, Tenn., says 


about FORBES Magazine may interest you more than what we say. “Wood Chucks” 
is a live wire house organ published by the R. P. Wood Advertising Service, Arcade & 
Market, Chattanooga. Here’s what “Wood Chucks” says: 

“FORBES Magazine has a larger circulation among the real business executives in 
this country than.any other magazine published. . . . If you are a real business 
man you need FORBES MAGAZINE.” 
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Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 


ee 


Labor and Wages 








The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of 
San Francisco, has placed an order for 
10,000,000 pounds of copper wire, it was 
announced. This is said to be the larg- 
est single order for copper wire ever 
made. The shipment will require 270 
railroad cars to transport it. 

* * 

Henry Ford makes this cheering an- 
nouncement: “In past years it has always 
the policy of the Ford company to close 
down for a couple of weeks during the 
Summer just at harvest time, when 
thousands of our men were needed and 
wished to go back to the farms to help 
with the crops. This year, however, there 
is no such need for tarm labor, and we 
will not close down nor make any cut in 
our operations. Orders are streaming in 
with no sign of slackening.” 

e+ + 


It is reported that the American 
Woolen Company is operating at better 
than 90 per cent. of capacity, which 
it is expected to maintain until well 
past mid-Summer. 

* * * 

The Endicott-Johnson Corporation is 
producing and selling more shoes than 
at any time in its history. Production 
for May has been 95,000 pairs of shoes 
daily, including 15,000 pairs from the 
new plant. Sales were double the out- 
put. 

* * * 

Automobile production in Detroit and 
the State of Michigan for May to- 
talled 144,601, as compared with 140,- 
955 in April, and 142,083 for May, 1920. 
The increase over last month was 
largely due to the Ford output of 101,- 
897 cars and trucks. 

: * * * 

The Burlington (Vt.) Silk Mills are 
operating at full capacity and are in- 
stalling machinery to increase output. 
High grade silks and novelties are 
the products. 

** £ 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Canning Ma- 
chinery Company, is preparing to erect 
a new plant to manufacture steam 


pressure canning machinery. 


* * * 


The Glassmere (Pa.) plant of the 
Allegheny Plate Glass Company has 
been reconstructed and is now work- 
ing at full capacity. 

. & * 


The Willys-Overland Company pro- 
duction for June is scheduled at 50 
per cent. over May. Force will prob- 
ably be increased by 2,000 men. 

* * * 

The Youngstown (Pa.) Sheet & Tube 
Co. is manufacturing 400 tons of steel 
for making 1922 automobile license 
tags. 

cs * 

The William F. Taubel, Inc.’s hosiery 
plant at Riverside, N. J., is working full 
time and employing a 60 per cent. force. 

a a 


The Charles Boldt Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has just completed a 
$1,000,000 plant at New Iberia, La., for 
the manufacture of paper board from 
rice straw. 

Pik ot 

President Brosseau of the International 
Motor Truck Company states that new 
business booked in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1921, was slow, but that the revival 
which occurred in March continued in 
April and May and into June, with the 
incoming orders averaging 6,000 trucks 
per annum. 


A petition asking a reduction of the 
wages of nearly 100,000 employees jn 
the meat-packing industries was filed 
with Judge Alschuler, of the Federal 
District Court, by the allied packing 
interests. Judge Alschuler is the off- 
cial arbitrator agreed upon by employ- 
ers and employees under a continua- 
tion of a war-time agreement. The 
petition asked that the wages be re- 
duced 5 cents an hour and that the 
same proportionate reduction also be 
applied to piece workers. Wages, it 
was asserted, constitute 45 per cent. 
of their cost of doing business, and 
these costs had increased, despite a 
drop in living expenses and the losses 
suffered by stock producers and the 
packers. 

* * * 

The expenditure of $2,400,000 by the 
American Federation of Labor to gain 
public support for the trades union move- 
ment is urged by John W. Hays, president 
of the Union Label Trades Department of 
the Federation. 

* * 

A statement issued by Dist. No. 2 of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
calls for the nationalization of the coal 
industry, for the six-hour day, and the 
five-day week. This program has been 
adopted by the national convention of 
the United Mine Workers. 

* * * 

Fifty-six employing printers of Phila- 
delphia have signed a one-year agree- 
ment refusing to enter into any agree- 
ment covering hours, wages, condi- 
tions, or terms of employment with any 
labor organization. The agreement, it 
is stated, is a declaration for the open 
shop. A strike for forty-four hours 
has been in progress in Philadelphia for 
about four weeks. 

~~ 2. * 


Three hundred members of the Eliza- 
beth, N. J., local union of journeymen 
plumbers have agreed to accept a re- 
duction in wages of $1 a day. The 
new wage will be $8 for an eight-hour 
day. 

* * * 

Unemployment in the United States, 
according to the Department of La- 
bor’s survey for May, increased one 
per cent. compared with April. In 
New City unemployment increased 3 
per cent. 

* * * 

The total number of unemployed in 
Néw York City is estimated at 300,000 
by the coordinating committee on em- 
ployment activities. The report calls 
special attention to the possibility of 
using necessary public improvement 
work in the city as a means to relieve 
the unemployment situation. 

*x* * * 


Dr. William Leiserson, formerly im- 
partial chairman of the joint commit- 
tee of workers and employers in the 
men’s clothing trade in New York, has 


-been reinstated temporarily as chair- 


man under the new agreement con- 
cluded between the Amalgamated 
Clothing and the firms in the Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

* * * 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has voted to increase the salary of 
Grand Chief Engineer Warren 5S. 
Stone from $13,500 to $25,000 annually, 
making him the highest paid labor 
official in the world. 
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Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


The circulars, boeklets, ete., listed be- 
low will be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the 
list, pin it te your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


June 25, 1921 


Two Men and Their Money 


\n interesting story of two men, Smith and 
ones invested their money—the one with 
suceessful results—the other with most disas- 
trous results. 


Things That Sales Are Made Of 


\ most interesting 32 page illustrated book- 
let covering this subject in a pleasing and 
practical way. 


Bringing the Savings Bank to 
Employees 


Banking by the Millions 


Industrial Savings Plan 


Three interesting pamphlets telling all about 
‘Industrial Thrift,’’ what it means and how 
it is being undertaken by the Banks as a 
work of Public Service. 


Essays on Efficiency 


A most interesting booklet telling how to 
analyze intereommunication problems and how 
to lighten the burden of routine. 


Partial Payments 


An old established New York Stock Exchange 
louse has published a booklet explaining how 
listed stocks can be bought on above plan. 


Austria a Field for Investment 
Special letter fully covering the above subject. 


How to Make Your Money Make 
iIMiore Money 


professional men and investors interested in the 
investing of their surplus funds. 


How an Account with a Broker 


is Opened 
Interesting 14 page booklet fully covering this 
subject, 

Principles and Policies of the 


United States Steel Corporation 
Interesting 21 page booklet fully covering this 
subject. 

Faith in a Security Should Begin 
at Home 
This is the belief of one investment security 
house, and the story of why they have guar- 
anteed their security is in their interesting 
booklet, 

Securities Suggestions 
A semi-monthly publication in which im- 
portant financial topics are discussed. Issued 
in the interest of the large and small investor. 

Pocket Manual of Statistical Rec- 
ords 
Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed on the principal exchanges. 

Foreign Exchange Explained 
Very interesting little booklet telling in a 
concise way all about this much-discussed 
topic, 

Trading Suggestions 
Published weekly, treats the most active stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchanges. 

Listed Stocks in Good Technical 
Positions 


Specially prepared circular covering a group 
of listed stocks in good technical positions, 
both for the long and short sides of the 
market. 


The Glasser Plan 


Pamphlet outlining a plan under which the 
small saver can become an investor. 
Weekly Financial Digest 


Interesting pamphlet enabling investora to 
keep in teuch with tho investment situation. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. Notes 


A graphic record showing how a large utility 
company has steadily increased earnings for 
more than ten years. 


Selected Securities 


A four page pamphlet listing and describing 
stocks and bonds selected by a well-known 
investment house. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 


120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





A booklet of vital interest to business men, * 











Foreign 





All departments of British Govern- 
ment have been instructed to cut the 
estimates for next year’s supply serv- 
ice 20 per cent. The current year’s 
estimates aggregated £603,000,000. New 
budget, therefore, will call for an ex- 
penditure of £490,000,000. 

* * * 

Owing to continued opposition, es- 
pecially of the leading banks, it is be- 
lieved the British Anti-Dumping Bill, 
which is pending before Parliament, will 
be allowed to drop or will be so 
amended as to be comparatively harm- 
less. The 50 per cent. tax on Ger- 
man imports has now been reduced 
to 26 per cent. The 50 per cent. tax 
was ineffective because the German 
Government declined to recognize it, 
and the German exporters retused to 
accept. the British ‘lreasury receipts 
of the 50 per cent. tax in payment of 
goods. The new tax, however, will 
be paid by Germany, as Government 
has assented to the tax. 

+ * * 


The British Woolen Trades Export 
Corporation, comprising all the woolen 
manufacturers and merchants in the 
United Kingdom, is understood to be 
closing a deal for the immediate ship- 
ment to Jugo-Slav importers of large 
quantities of woolen piece goods of all 
grades on six months’ credit. This will 
be the first big shipment of the cor- 


poration. 
* * * 


“Courage to demand of the German 
people the utmost sacrifice, endeavor 
and efficiency to fulfill obligations,” was 
the personal keynote sounded by Chan- 
cellor Wirth during a debate in the 
Reichstag. 

* * * 

Although the Standard Oil Company 
has been excluded from the Djambi oil 
fields, the Dutch Government has in- 
timated that if other lands in the East 
Indies are to be leased the negotia- 
tions with the Standard Oil would 
be reopened. 

en * 

Observers report that Belgium is 
making considerable progress in re- 
constructing her devastated areas. The 
whole railway system has now been re- 
constructed on its pre-war basis, and 
arrangements are being made for elec- 
trifying certain portions of the sys- 
tem, the work to be carried out year by 
year in sections. Also, on account of 
the coal troubles in England, several 
big orders for iron and steel goods that 
would have gone to England if the 
British factories had had enough fuel 
to execute them, have been intrusted 
to Belgian firms. 

* * & 

The congress of the Communist 
Party at Moscow has approved the new 
program prepared by Lenin and his 
lieutenant, Millutin, Minister of Agri- 
culture. The principal features are as 
follows: First, collection from the 
peasants of a fixed amount of grain by 
a system of tax in kind, estimated to 
amount to about one-third of the crop. 
The remaining two-thirds of the crop 
is to remain at the disposal of the 
peasant for trading through the newly 
restored co-operatives, whose power is 
to be extended; second, retention in the 
hands of the state of the largest in- 
dustries and means of transportation, 
particularly the leather, salt and textile 
industries; third, encouragement of 
small and medium-sized co-operatives 
and private industries. Factories will 
be leased to these smaller industries, 
and even financial assistance will be 
given. The trade unions will fix the 


FORBES: 


wages; the Government retaining the 
tight of factory inspection. Personal 
initiative of workers will be suitably re- 
warded and will supplant equal pay. 
Government officials in charge of fac- 
tories who prove lax in their manage- 
ment, will be strictly prosecuted. The 
chief purpose throughout will be to in- 
crease production. 

* * * 

Japanese oil companies, according to 
the Department of Commerce, have 
sent engineers into Mexico to investi- 
gate actual conditions in connection 
with the proposed purchase of fields 
there. The Nippon and Hoden oil 
companies have been especially active 
in this respect. 

* * 

British consols recently sold at 44 
7/8, or 1 1/4 points above the low 
record for the last 100 years. The low 
record was 43 5/8, reached in the liqui- 
dating movement last year. 

‘i. 


Germany now is running in debt at 
the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, figured 
at the current rate of exchange. Ex- 
penditures for the first two months of 
the fiscal year, the Government an- 
nounces were approximately 18,250,- 
000,000 marks and the revenues were 
under 8,000,000,000 marks. More than 
one-third of the deficit is due to losses 
on Government railroad, posts, and 
telegraph. These were run at a loss 
of $1,000,000 daily during this period. 

* * * 


Criminal proceedings have been 
brought against Seiichi Makamishi, a 
prominent member of the Opposition 
Party of Japan, for alleged breach of 
trust in the conduct of the South Man- 
churia Railway, of which he is presi- 
dent. The charges are based on the 
purchase of railway supplies. 

* * * 

Seven thousand Jugo-Slavs applied 
for passports to return to their na- 
tive country when the ban, which has 
been in force since February, was 
lifted by the Jugo-Slav Government. 

* * * 


Petroleum companies operating in 
Mexico must pay an average increase of 
25 per cent. in export taxes on their 
products beginning July 1 under the 
terms of a decree issued by President 
Obregon. The increases, it is estimated, 
will net the Mexican Government 30,- 
000,000 pesos a year, which will be used 
solely in making payments on the 
country’s foreign » Gant. 

* 

The rate of discount of the Bank of 
Bombay, India, has been reduced from 6 
to 5 per- cent. 
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Goodrich 


History 
Earnings 
Outlook 
This corporation’s position 
in the rubber industry, its 
past business, future pros- 
pects and present earning 
power, together with a gen- 
eral discussion of other ac- 
tive securities are carefully 
analyzed in our current 


Weekly 


Financial Review 


Gratis on request for “F.S. 28” 


THOS: COWLEY & [0 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5150 











BUYING TIME 
IN STOCK MARKET 


Having Lo ge well in advance all the-sensa- 
tional breaks in the Market last year as well 
as in March, April and May this year, our 
Subscribers are now picking up bargains in the 
Stock Market. 


Higher Prices Coming 


While some stocks will see lower prices; there 
are fortunes to be made on the buying side of 
many stocks within a short time. These stocks 
are being recommended in the current issues of 
our DAILY MARKET LETTER and M. 
TRADERS BULLETIN. Send for Sample ‘Copy 
at ohce—no obligation—just specify letter F. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


44 Broad Street New York 
(Wall St. Journal Bidg.) 

















Chesapeake & Ohio Sinclair Oil 


ansas City So. Pure Oil 
St. Louis-San Fran. Cities Service 
Colorado & So. Atlantic Gulf 
Island Oil 


—- & Western 


dwin Loco’tive Crucible Steel 


The above and other securities are discussed in 
the Current issue of our INVESTMENT SURVEY, 
No. 39, which will be sent you on request. 


Increase your income by buying gilt edge securi- 
ties approved by banks. Our PARTIAL PAY- 
MENT BOOKLET No. N-9 tells you how. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exehange Bidg. 40 gd PL 
Philadelphia 
Locust 6480-5 A 1331-3 





Changes in retail food prices between 
April 15 and May 15, according to the 
Department of Labor, show that of nine 
cities included in the figures, St. Paul 
had the largest decrease in prices, 
amounting to 8 per cent. Prices in 
Newark, N. J., declined 6 per cent., in 
Philadelphia, New Haven and Wash- 
ington, 5 per cent., in New York and 
Norfolk, Va. 4 per cent. and in 
Bridgeport and Providence, 3 per cent. 

* * * 

The American Steel & Wire Co., a 
subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, has announced a reduction of $5 
a ton on its entire list of wire products, 


including nails. 
* 


Retailers, particularly in the South, 


are losing no opportunity. to impress 
upon manufacturers and wholesalers 
their belief that any rise in prices next 
Fall would be suicidal. 








If there were no 


printing press 


—if there were no typewriter 
—if there were no cheap mail service 


how eagerly every business executive in 
America would welcome the chance to 
obtain the business information, the ex- 
periences, the practical ideas of prac- 
tical minds to be found every two weeks 
in FORBES Magazine, edited by B. C. 
Forbes! 

Compared to the practical dollars-and- 
cents value of “FORBES” selling a 
year’s subscription (26 numbers) for $4 
is giving it away. There’s an order | 
blank for your subscription under the-- 
Table of Contents on page 184. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Forbes Readers 
Appreciate 


BROOKMIRE 


We are convinced that Forbes 
Magazine is read for profit and 
that this accounts for the fact 
that we receive more replies 
through this advertising than 
we do from our advertising in 
any other periodical. 


Men who are always on the 
alert for information and ad- 
vice that will help them to 
keep what money they have 
and to make more, want the 
Brookmire Economic Service, 
“the original system of fore- 
casting from economic cycles.” 


The Brookmire Service not 
only analyzes scientifically 
market trends, but gives, well 
in advance, definite instruc- 
tions as to what to buy, sell and 
hold. 


In this connection, it is im- 
portant to mention that the 
current issue of the Brookmire 
Analyst contains more gen- 
uine enlightenment on the 
present perplexing market sit- 
uation than can probably be 
obtained anywhere else. 


We will gladly send you as an 
example of the thoroughness 
of Brookmire analyses a free 
copy of this bulletin, together 
with convincing data as to the 
reliability of Brookmire fore- 
casts. Ask for Bulletin S. 


THE - 
BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Ine. 
25 West 45th Street 


- New York City 


The Ford Motor Company announces 
further reductions in the prices of its 
products ranging from $15 to $50 per 
car. The Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company has also cut its prices from 
$20 to $185 a car. The Hudson Motor 
Car Company has made a straight re- 
duction of $150 on prices of all models 
of Hudson and Essex cars. Dodge 
Brothers have reduced prices of all 
models 25 per cent. 


* * * 


Reductions in the price of newsprint 
paper from $110 a ton to $95 were an- 
nounced by the International Paper 
Company and the Canadian Export 
Paper Company. The lower quotation 
applies to deliveries in the third quar- 
ter of this year. 


* * * 


Brick prices are now 33 per cent. 
below the war-time peak, according to 
the Common Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America. The average 
price now prevailing is $16.11 a thou- 
sand. 

a 


The Magnolia Petroleum Company 
has reduced its purchase price of mid- 
continent crude oil 25 cents per barrel, 
from $1.50 to $1.25. The new rate is 
the lowest in more than five years. A 
similar reduction was announced 
May 1. 


* * * 


Brooklyn, N. Y., gas rates will be 
cut voluntarily August 1 from $1.50 
a thousand cubic feet to $1.25 by the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

* * * 


Raw sugar is now quoted at 4% 
cents a pound, the lowest level in more 
than four years. 


* * * 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has made a cut of 1% cents a 
gallon in the price of gasoline in New 
Jersey, West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. This brings the tank 
wagon price in New Jersey to 23 cents 
a gallon. 





Railroads 











Net operating income of Class 1 rail- 
roads in April, the Association of Railway 
Executives announces, totalled $29,201,000, 
or $1,494,000 less than in March. 


* * * 


Dissatisfied with the new Labor Board 
wage reduction order of June 1, rail- 
roads are standing squarely on their 
request for wage cuts which will wipe 
out the entire $600,000,000 increase 
granted last year. 

* * * 


The appointment of a Board of Eco- 
nomics and Engineering for extensive 
studies of the railroads was announced 
by the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities. The board is 
composed of John F. Stevens, Colonel 
F. A. Molitor, John F. Wallace, W. L. 
Darling, S. B. Stillwell and W. W. Col- 
pitts. . 

* * * 


The transcontinental railways have 
reduced rates on carload shipments of 
vegetables, melons, and apples. A new 
rate of $1.75 per 100 pounds on vege- 
tables and melons from Pacific Coast 
terminals and intermediate points to 
destinations east of Chicago and the 
Mississippi River will be made effec- 
tive at the earliest possible date. A 


without storing in transit privilege, will 
be made effective September 1 from Pa- 
cific Coast terminals, 








rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds on apples,’ 





——— 


Other Important Items 








The country’s combined winter anq 
spring wheat crops promise to be 43,000. 
000 bushels larger than last year’s, the 
Department of Agriculture estimates. 
There will be smaller crops of oats, varley 
and hay than were harvested last year, 
while the apple crop will not be half as 
large as that of 1920, and the peach crop 
will be much smaller than last year 

* 


The U. S. Steel Corporation reports a 
further reduction of 362,737 in unfilled 
tonnage during May. This brings orders 
on its books down to 5,482,487 tons, as 
compared with 5,845,224 tons on April 30 
and 10,940,466 tons on May 31, 1920. 

* * * 

A provisional import duty of twenty-five 
per cent. on finished lumber, the same as 
that imposed in Canada, with rough lum- 
ber still on the free list, has been fixed 
by Republican members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in framing 
the permanent tariff bill. 

“ ~ 

The Government, it is reported, is pre- 
pared to accept as an unvoidable loss, 
due to the conditions incident to the war- 
time emergency, about $2,000,000,000 of 
the $3,000,000,000 or more spent in the 
construction of shipping. 

* * & 

“Work or go to jail,” is the order is- 
sued by the Police Department of New 
Orleans. The recent outbreak of vio- 
lence by striking seamen is responsible 
for the order. Being on strike will not 
be .taken as an excuse for not work- 
ing. 

* * * 

New oil wells drilled in May, the Oil 
City Derrick reports, totalled 1,981, an 
increase of 266 over April. New pro- 
duction amounted to 226,465 barrels 
daily, against 201,265 barrels in April. 

* ok 

The Supreme Court has decided that 

the Arkansas Road Law is invalid. 
* * * 


Business failures during May num- 
bered 1,338, compared with 1,446 in 
April. Liabilities amounted to $53,359,- 
431, an increase of 68 per cent. over 
April. 

* * * 

The world’s wool production is now 
on a 93 per cent. pre-war basis, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
Consumption is 78 per cent. Europe’s 
consumption in 1920 is placed at 1,250,- 
000,000 pounds. 


* * ® 


Complete disarmament or even partial 
disarmament, is impossible at present in 
the face of “active and feverish mili- 
tary preparations among those with 
whom we might possibly come in con- 
tact,” Secretary of War John W. Weeks 
told the graduating class of New York 
University. 

* * * 

The per capita circulation in the 
United States on June 1 was $55.43, 
compared with $57.42 a year ago, the 
Treasury Department announces. In 
the same period the total money in 
circulation dropped from $6,102,162,244 
to $5,983,258,293. 

* * * 

A new offering of $500,000,000 in Trea- 
sury certificates is announced by Sec- 
retary Mellon. The offering is divided 
into two series, one to run three years 
and bear interest at 5 3/4 per cent., the 
other to mature on June 15, 1922, with 
interest at 51%4 per cent. The notes 
will not be subject to call for redemp- 
tion before maturity and will be accept- 
able in payment of income and excess 
profits taxes payable at or within six 
months before maturity. 
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HERE is strife between agricultural 

interests that are favoring the so- 
called “truth in fabric” bill and the 
woolen industry, who state in opposi- 
tion that the bill is unworkable, and 
theoretically wrong, in that some tex- 
tiles incorporating shoddy are better 
than others made of virgin wool. This 
bill would prevent manufacture and 
sale of reworked wool unless so 
marked, limiting marking of “all wool” 
products to those made entirely of 
virgin wool. 


WENTY senators of the agricul- 

tural states have agreed to jointly 
urge legislation providing for time ex- 
tension of loans on agricultural paper 
and reduction of Federal Reserve re- 
discount rates. 


USINESS dependent for resumption 

of foreign activity on the end of 
the war is watching anxiously the prog- 
ress of the Porter Peace Resolution, 
which has been favorably reported by 
the foreign affairs committee, and 
which the rules committee expects to 
give the right of way through the 
House. 


O prohibit the manufacture, sale 

or distribution through interstate 
commerce of misbranded, misrepre- 
sented, or falsely described articles is 
the intent of a bill introduced’ by 
Senator Lodge. 


OR standardization of articles used 

in building construction a new 
division of housing would be created 
in the Bureau of Standards by a bill 
introduced by Senator Calder. 


A PACIFIC cable to Manila and 
Asiatic ports is provided in Sen- 
ator Jones’ bill, which is assured quick 
action in the Senate. 


FOREIGN finance export corpora- 

tion with a capital of $100,000,000 
for handling farm products abroad 
would be provided in a bill introduced 
by Senator Norris. 


PPOSING the Tincher Bill regu- 

lating the trading in grain futures, 
which has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate, Julius H. Barnes of 
New York, head of the Grain Corpora- 
tion during the war, told the agricul- 
tural committee of the Senate that this 
measure would disastrously affect the 
marketing of grain at time of harvest. 


Fx ECUTIVE and legislative branches 
“4 of the Government have been noti- 
fied that owners of railroad securities 
have appointed a committee to take 
active and aggressive steps to secure 
lull and complete action on the Esch- 
Cummins’ Act and the carrying out of 
the provisions thereunder. This step 
has been taken because of the defaults 
on bond interest. 


COLLECTIONS of income and profits 

taxes during May fell off by $24,- 
000,000, compared with May of last 
year, and there was a drop of nearly 
$560,000,000 during the eleven months of 
the present fiscal year. Such exhibits 
should stir Congress to quick action 
on new tax schedules. 


BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


PEN price associations have been 

the subject of recent cabinet dis- 
cussion, and a policy is being formu- 
lated for dealing with such of these 
associations as are acting in restraint 
of trade. There are 11,000 of them in 
the United States, 4,500 of which have 
been investigated by Government 
agents. Attorney-General Daugherty 
states that 100 of these associations 
are operating in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. A test suit is 
soon to be instituted by the Department 
of Justice. 


O combine all Governmental activ- 

ities which affect the mining in- 
dustry under one head, Senator Nichol- 
son has introduced a bill to create a 
department of mines. 


F Congress does not pass the Long- 

worth Resolution, which would make 
tariff duties immediately effective on 
introduction of the coming general tar- 
iff revision or any other legislation to 
achieve the same purpose, it might be 
within the power of the President to 
make such a provision immediately ef- 
fective by executive proclamation. It 
is apparent that some such procedure, 
for which a precedent has been estab- 
lished in England and France, must be 
resorted to in order to prevent exces- 
sive importations of articles subject 
to tariff revision, pending the consid- 
eration of the tariff. 


I ESTORATION to the states of com- 

plete control over intrastate rail- 
road rates and repeal of the guaranty 
section of the Esch-Cummins’ Trans- 
portation Act are proposed in a bill 
introduced in the House by Represen- 
tative Sweet, of Iowa. The author of 
the measure is ranking Republican on 
the interstate and foreign commerce 
commitee, and played an important role 
in the drafting of the present law. 


ENATOR KING’S resolution pro- 

posing an investigation of alleged 
activities of lobbyists in conection with 
tariff, revenue, and other legislation 
has been referred to a subcommittee 
of the Senate judiciary committee. 


OMPROMISE on the budget bill 

controversy has been’ reached 
through on agreement which would 
place the budget bureau in the Treasury 
Department, as the Senate wants it, 
while the budget would be prepared 
under rules laid down by the President, 
as the House insists. 


gapeeyermnaer) HARDING has signed 
an executive order transferring the 
naval oil reserves from the jurisdiction 
of the Navy Department, to the In- 
terior Department. Two of the re- 
serves are located in California, one 
in Wyoming, and one each in Colorado 
and Utah, The action was recom- 
mended jointly by Secretaries Denby 
und Fall. 


XEMPTION of foreign shipowners 

from American income and excess 
profits taxes, provided American ship- 
Owners receive’ similar privileges 
abroad, is proposed in a bill designed 
to aid the American merchant marine 
by Chairman Jones of the Senate com- 
merce committee. 
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‘Bring Your Atlas Up To Date 









Sistas Pedi Pie 
of Maps in Color 





















































All the new nations, their capitals and other important data; 
the new boundaries of Old Nations; all mandates now in 
force in all parts of the world. The “Before and After” maps 
of Europe. 







Plebiscites, Reds, Poles, Greeks, and Turks have made many 
. drastic alterations of the Versailles Treaty boundaries. 
These maps have been prepared at great expense especially for 
the July WORLD’S WORK, AND ARE ABSOLUTELY UP-TO- 
DATE. With their full explanatory notes, these maps will 
make a valuable if not essential addition to any atlas or 
library. 


This unusual feature, together with Colonel Lawrence’s (The 
Prince of Mecca) own story and ten other striking features, 
including notable contributions by Mark Sullivan, John K. 
Barnes, and others, make the July WORLD’S WORK an im- 
portant one indeed. 


The World’s Work 


for July 


Special Introductory Offer: Seven months of the WORLD’S WORK 
for $2.00—Use the coupon below. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
Garden City, New York. 


Send me the WORLD’S WORK for 7 months. I enclose $2.00 














A Client Who 
Visited Us Said: 


“The luxurious furnishings 
and ideal location of Donley 
D. Lukens’ studies area real 
incentive to do unusual 
work.” . . . Lukens’ sum- 

mer study is out-of-doors 

and overlooks Forest Park, 
one of the most beautiful 
parksin theworld. Thereis 
real joy in writing sales let- 
ters under these conditions. 























Months to Pay 


For any active stock or bond listed en 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 
is the best way to buy securities 
from ene share up. 




























Write for Booklet S-50 
RussELL 


116 Nassau St., New York 




















DONLEY D. LUKENS, Inc. 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Partial Payments 


Odd Lots 


POWERS, KOHN {CO 


45 Beaver Street New York 
Tel. Broad 720 

















Prudence - Bonds 


He who laughs last is the investor 
who is content with 6% interest 
and 100% safety. 


Send for Booklet No. F.M.-153 


Realty Associates 


Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 
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REDUCTION By 
OF RISK IN My 
INVESTMENT 
PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 





H_AVR. 


It’s a clever invention, 
but—is it commercially 
practical? 


N popular fiction, inventions happen some- 
thing like this—the nervous inventor up- 
sets a flask of oil into the talcum he has been 
using on feet made weary by dogging capital- 
ists and lo—a boon to mankind is born! There- 
after the inventor leads a life of indolent lux- 
ury. Interesting—but highly fictional. 


In truth, inventions usually result from ex- 
periments made by scientists and mechanical 
experts seeking very definite processes or de- 
vices. Research provides the professional 
invefitor with fundamental facts covering all 
previous accomplishments along related lines. 
It is one function of Avram service to make 
these researches. 


The inventor and his backers are guarded 
against wasting effort or money—the danger 
of lawsuits over infringements is avoided. 
The invention is more likely to have com- 
mercial value. 


If you are an INVESTOR, before you back 
any invention, however good it may appear to 
you, let us investigate thoroughly the patent, 
the invention itself, and the market possibilities. 


As industrial specialists, we can determine 
whether the invention is practical outside of 
the laboratory and can be made commercially 
profitable. Should it have possibilities that 
can be developed by further work, we will 
carry out the improvements if authorized to 
doso. The estimated cost is quoted in advance. 


We would like you to have our booklet 
PATENTING AND PROMOTING INVENTIONS 
Write for a copy. 


M’H‘AVRAM’ &’“COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





Aetna Explosives Co.—Reported that 
stockholders have sanctioned the sale 
of its properties, assets, and business 
te the Hercules Powder Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Orders on 
the books May 1 showed a decline of a 
little over $4,000,000 from the January 
tctal. Estimated that earnings are run- 
ning at the rate of $8 a share annually 
on the common stock. : 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
—Passed the common dividend and de- 
ferred action on the preferred stock, 
which has paid quarterly dividends of 
1 1/2 per cent. since organization. 


American Can Co.—The Supreme 
Court has dismissed the Government’s 
appeal from lower court decrees, hold- 
ing that the American Can Company did 
not constitute a monopoly under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

American Safety Razor Corp.—1920 
net profits after Federal taxes totaled 
$346,754, equivalent to 43 cents a share 
on the 800,000 shares of stock (par 
$25). 

American Sip & Commerce Corp.— 
Reports net profits of $1,510,855 for 
1920, which is equivalent to $2.33 per 
share on the capital stock. So far this 
year the shipping business has been 
going from bad to worse, and there is 
as yet no sign of improvement. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Opera- 
tions have been greatly curtailed; now 
running at about 25 per cent., against 
60 to 70 per cent. at the beginning of 
the year. 

Chandler Motor Co.—Reduced the 
quarterly dividend from $2.50 to $1.50 
a share. Has been paying $10 annually 
since October, 1919, when the old $100 
par value shares were exchanged for 
the new no-par stock, on the basis of 
three new shares for one of old. 

Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co.— 
Deferred action on the 1 3/4 per cent. 
quarterly dividend on the preferred 
stock, “in view of present business con- 
ditions.” 

Consolidated Cigar Corp.—President 
Klein declares that the company is op- 
erating at more than 75 per cent. of 
the 1920 peak production, and that 21 
of the biggest factories are operating 
t»> the fullest capacity. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Passed the 
134 per cent. quarterly dividend on 
preferred stock, “in view of condition 
of the sugar market.” 

Detroit United Ry.—Detroit officials 
have taken steps toward bringing about 
a reduction of fares to 5 cents. Fares 
were increased to 6 cents, with nine 
tickets for 50 cents, in June, 1920. 

Diamond Match Co.—This company 
has placed two of its new products— 
toothpicks and clothespins—on the 
market. 

International Agricultural Corp.—To 
conserve cash resources, passed 1 1/4 
per cent. quarterly dividend on its pre- 
ferred stock. 

International Harvester Co.—Cash 
dividend on the common stock has been 
reduced from $7 to $5 annually. “It is 
not anticipated that any further divi- 
dend reduction will be necessary,” was 
the announcement after’ directors’ 
meeting. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—1920 surplus after depreciation, as es- 
timated for its own ships and owned 
subsidiaries, $9,440,158, against $17,062,- 
912 in 1919, 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co—New 
Jersey .Supreme Court sustained trial 
court’s judgment in favor of this com- 


pany, defendant in actions resulting 
from the “Black Tom” explosion of 
July, 1916. Under the trial court’s de. 
cision France received $122,566.22 out 
of $1,150,037.08 sued for, while nothing 
was allowed other claimants who sued 
for a total of about $3,500,000. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby—Passed the 
semi-annual dividend of 50 cents on the 
common stock, payable July 1. 

Miami Copper Co.—Output is being 
maintained above the average, as this 
company is a very low-cost producer 
and is reported to be operating at 
profit even under present prices for 
the metal. Output for the four months 
ended April 30, 17,327,719 pounds, 
against 18,483,722 in corresponding pe- 
riod of 1919. 

National Acme Co.—This concern, 
which manufactures various types of 
automatic machinery, reported a net 
loss of $354,074 for the first quarter of 
this year, as against profits of $1,661,641 
in 1920. 

N. Y. Dock Co.—Earnings of this 
company continue to hold up very well, 
despite the slump in shipping. For 
the first four months of this year the 
balance after taxes and _ charges 
amounted to $354,433, as against $266,- 
974 in the corresponding period of 1919, 

Northern Ohio Electric Co.—Re- 
ported deficit of $73,651 after preferred 
dividends for the year ended April 30, 
1921, against balance of $987,092 for the 
previous year. 

Oklahoma Producing & Refining.—In 
reporting the omission of the July divi- 
dends, President MclIlvain said that the 
company had a deficit. The sharp de- 
cline in oil prices is the reasun. 

Pacific Oil Co.—Declared initial divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share, and, although 
no statement as to annual rate was 
made, it is generally believed that pay- 
ment is to be semi-annual, making the 
annual rate $3. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—Reported 
ar operating loss of $103,227 for the first 
quarter of this year. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Passed 
the quarterly dividend of $2 on the 
preferred stock. 

Portage Rubber Co.—Upon petition 
of creditors for $1,700,000, receivers 
have been appointed. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Offer- 
ing $2,000,000 8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock to its consumers at par 
under a new “customer ownership” par- 
tial payment plan. Each consumer is 
limited to 10 shares. 

Pullman Co.—Has joined the railroads 
in applying for wage reductions. Re- 
cently estimated that of the company’s 
7,000 cars, 1,000 were idle. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for the 
five months ended May 31, $78,321,437, 
against $124,700,243 in corresponding 
period of 1920. Vice-President Loeb 
said: “I doubt that we will make any 
money this year, but we will be in a 
strong financial position at the year’s 
end as we will have paid off a large 
part of our indebtedness.” 

Standard Steel Car Co.—Has acquired 
the Vim Motor Truck Company, as 4 
subsidiary. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co.—Earned 
$4.53 per share in 1920, against $5.34, 
1919. 

Transue & Williams—Reported that 
a small deficit resulting from the op- 
erations of the first quarter of this 
year has been wiped out by a substan- 
tial improvement in earnings in the 
past two months or so. 
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United Drug Co.—Common stock will 
be increased from $35,000,000 to $55,- 
900,000, to provide for the conversion 
of $15,000,000 new 8 per cent. bonds and 
45,000,000 Class A common stock of Lig- 
gett’s International, Ltd., Inc. 

United Fruit Co.—Reported that 
earnings for first five months of this 
year amounted to $8 a share—a full 
year’s dividend. 

“U. S. Steamship Co—‘“There was 
practically no net return to the com- 
any during the year 1920,” according 
to President Much, in a letter to share- 
holders. ; 

Utah Copper Co.—Quarterly dividend 
reduced to 50 cents, compared with $1 
in the previous quarter, and $1.50 quar- 
terly for the preceding two years. In 
the six years since 1915, Utah has 
earned $31,141,000 more than it has 
paid out in dividends, according to 
Chairman Hayden, who reports a sub- 
stantial improvement in the metal mar- 
ket since the closing of the properties. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—Use 
of fertilizers in the cotton belt has 
been cut about 50 per cent. as com- 
pared with last year, and this concern 
has had a poor selling season. Fer- 
tilizer is a necessity, however, and 
eventual recuperation of business is 
confidently looked for. The stocks 
have apparently discounted the worst. 

Western Electric Co., Inc.——Has ob- 
tained contract from the Government of 
Uruguay for the installation of a new 
telephone service in Montevideo at a 
cost exceeding $6,000,000. 


Salary cuts of 10 to 15 per cent. have 
been made by many large independeni 
steel companies in the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown districts, and more drastic 
slashes are expected early in July. Pay- 
ment of time and a-half for overtime 
was eliminated several weeks ago by vir- 
tually all the independent manufacturers. 





Promotion and Changes 





President Charles E. Mitchell of the 
National City Bank has abolished the 
executive committee form of manage- 
ment. John H. Fulton, William A. 
Simonson and Vere Brown, former ex- 
ecutive managers, become _ vice-presi- 
dents. James E. O’Neil, president of the 
Prairie Oil Company and of the Prairie 
Pipe Line Company, was elected a di- 
rector. Directors have accepted resig- 
nation of Charles V. Rich. 

William Robert Wilson has _ been 
elected president of the Maxwell Motor 
Company. Walter P. Chrysler, who has 
been managing affairs of the company, 
becomes Chairman of the Board. 

James A. Stillman has _ resigned as 
Chairman of the National City Company 
and is succeeded by Eric P. Swenson. 

Chevrolet Motor Company announces 
resignation of W. C. Sills as general 
manager of sales. Mr. Sills will take 
charge of the New England territory, 
making headquarters in Boston. Colin 
Campbell, executive assistant for five 
years, has been made sales manager. 

Henry L. Doherty & Company has 
started a foreign language department 
for selling investment securities to our 
population of foreign birth or extrac- 
tion. 

Marshall Field, Giore, Ward & Co., 
Chicago, announce the admission of E. 
P. Currier and J. Taylor Foster as part- 
ners in charge of New York office. 

M. H. Avram & Co., Inc., New_York, 
announces the opening of an _ office in 
Washington, D. C., with Walter G. 
Springler in charge. 








| 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N-Y. 


There’s a Tycosor Jaylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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i Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story = 
that would interest our readers? € 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for ’ 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 





What Did He Mean? 


A merchant in a Wisconsin town who 
had a Swedish clerk sent him out to do 
some collecting. When he returned from 
an unsuccessful trip he reported: 

“Yim Yonson say he will pay ven he 
sells his hogs, Yim Olson he vill pay 
ven he sell his wheat and Bill Pack say 
he vill pay in Yanuary.” 

“Well,” said the Boss, “that’s the first 
time Bill ever set a date to pay. Did 
he really say he would pay in January?” 

“Vell, aye tank so,” said the clerk, “he 
said it bane a dam cold day ven you get 
that money. Aye tank that bane in 
Yanuary.”—$5 prize to E. J. Schulte, 529 
Western Avenue, Davenport, Ta. 


This Is From Canada 


Several young men were hired to a 
farmer and had a night out. 

One of them dined not wisely but too 
well, and his companions had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting him home. 
When they arrived at the farmhouse he 
refused to go inside, and insisted on 
making his bed in the center of a heap 
of straw. 

Realizing that it was impossible to 
shift him his companions left him in his 
primitive nest. He awoke in the morn- 
ing still feeling dazed and extremely 
bad tempered. He looked around, en- 
deavoring to remember what had hap- 
pened, and suddenly looked up and saw 
the grinning face of one of his com- 
panions gazing at him from the top 
window of the house. He shivered in the 
keen morning air, and shouted to the 
figure at the window: 

“Shut that darned window. Do you 
ee an a ek my death of cold!”— 

prize to S. F. Annett, Deerhor . & 
Manitoba, Canada. _s 
= * 


Those Wicked Bankers 

In the far-off nineties, as a banker reminds 
us, they used to hand it to the unsophisticated 
in this fashion: A windiammer at the fair 
grounds was lambasting Wall Street with all 
the power of his bellows. ‘Now, look at this.” 
he cried, taking out a newspaper. “Yes, friends, 
just look at this!” He read aloud: “ ‘The 
New York banks cleared today four hundred 
and sixty-three million dollars,’ Think of that! 
Cleared all that in one day. Robbers, I tell 
ya! Robbers "”—Chicago Tribune. 

* . 


A Realistic Recitation 

_ “Uncle” Joe Cannon, former Speaker of the 
Kouse, was attending a public school entertain- 
ment, at which Byron’s “Eve Before Waterloo” 
was to be the big feature of the occasion. The 
juvenile elocutionist recited with great feeling : 

“But, hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like 
a rising knell!” 

At this jucture, Uncle Joe sneezed loudly. 
There was a momentary giggle amone the 
audience, and the young speaker continued. 
Just as he reached the crucial point: 

“And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

“Arm! arm! it is—it is the cannon’s opening 
roar!” Mr. Cannon sneezed again. The audi- 
encg now roared with laughter. 

“Go on, Sonny.” said Uncle Joe, “the cannon 
isn’t going to shoot any more.”—$1 prize to 
Albert E. Alexander, 1637 Kimball Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. ee 


Misses Nothing 


Here is an amusing advertisement 
from an Oriental paper with an English 
section printed in English: 

“The news of English we tell the 
latest. Writ in perfectly stvle and most 
earliest. Do a murder commit, we hear 
of and tell it. Do a mighty chief die. 
we publish it in borders somber. Staff 
has each one been colleged and write 
like the Kipling and the Dickens. We 
circle every town and extortionate not 
for advertisements.”—Business WLang- 
uage. 


* 7. * 
Tax Dodgers 

Said Brown to Jones: “I see where 
quite a few of our citizens pay an in- 
come tax on onlv threo thorseand dollars, 
though they make millions.” 

Jones: “How’s that?” 

Brown: “They work in the mint.”—$1 


prize to F. A. Dubbs, 503 Ludlow St 
Philadelphia, Pa. w Street, 
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| Minter Homes—the Best Salesmen 
For Your Land 


HINK of Minter Homes 

as salesmen. They sell lots 
where no human salesman ever 
could, and they give you an 
assured profit and a quicker 
turnover. 



























A vacant lot makes little ap- 
peal to most people. They want 
\| a 4ome—not a piece of ground. 
F But show the Minter House 
that goes on the lot and you get 
quick sales action. 


A definite selling, financing 
and building plan for land 
owners, real estate developers 
and allotment or sub-division 
builders is set forth in our free 
book, ‘‘Making Undeveloped 
Property Salable.’’ 

Write today for 
copy of this book. 














MINTER HOMES CORPORATION THE MINTER HOMES COMPANY 
Huntington, West Virginia Greenville, South Carolina 

















1000 ISLAND HOUSE 
CROSSMON HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


The two leading hotels in the 1000 
anes ocr > fs bs hundred. rooms, 
ing four 
caw an half with private bath. 
Finest fshingy motOr boating;~ 
Trap sho Guin: gout. conoming. Daily 
e fligh dock. 
pag oon hook with beautiful pictures and 
auto map, sent on request. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURT( ON, proprietor 
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He tore up a million-dollar contract. 
Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 
half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 
to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


J. Ogden Armour Minor C. Keith 
George F. Baker Darwin P. Kingsley 
Alfred C. Bedford Cyrus H. McCormick 
Alexander Graham Bell J. P. Morgan ' 
Andrew Carnegie William H. Nichols 
Capt. Robert Dollar John H. Patterson 
William L. Douglas George W. Perkins 

i James B. Duke George M. Reynolds 
T Pekan ee Mane John D. Rockefeller 
George Eastman jiline Rosenwald 
Thomas A. Edison quan. See 


Jacob H. Schiff 
James A. Farrell Charles M. Schwab 


Henry Ford John J. Shedd 
James B. Forgan Edward C. Simmons 
Henry C. Frick James Speyer 
Elbert H. Gary James Stillman 
William A. Gaston Theodore N. Vail 
George W. Goethals Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Daniel Guggenheim Frank A. Vanderlip 
John Hays Hammond Paul M. Warburg 
August Hecksher John N. Willys 

A. Barton Hepburn Thomas E. Wilson 
Samuel Insull F. W. Woolworth 
Otto H. Kahn John D. Archbold 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 
you to the way of SUCCESS. 


629 inches, 500 pages, 50 full-page 

illustrations. Handsomely bound 

in cloth with gold decorations. 
$3.00 net per copy. 


Send No Money—Use This Coupon 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me for examination 
a copy of MEN WHO ARE MAK- 
ING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. 
I agree to return the book within 
five days or to send you $3.00. 





Forbes 6-25-21 
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We thank you, 
Mr. Gardner 


HIS letter with check enclosed for one year’s sub- 

scription to “FORBES” placed by Mr. Boydston 
on your personal recommendation is the kind of sub- 
scriber appreciation and cooperation that are stimu- 
lating the growth and extending the influence of 
“FORBES” among substantial business people every- 
where. 





State of Oklahoma 
State Board of Accountancy, Tulsa, Okla. 


May 26th, 1921. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, 
N. Y., N. ¥. 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me Forbes every two weeks start- 
ing with the next issue. I enclose check. 

George E. Gardner, State Agent, Dalton Add- 
ing Machine representative for State of Okla- 
homa, office at Tulsa, Okla., is responsible for 
this subscription. I feel that he has rendered me 
a service in bringing your good magazine to my 
attention. 


Yours truly, 


(signed) TOM D. BOYDSTON, 
Box 2065, Tulsa, Okla. 








We are publishing Mr. Boydston’s letter with the 
hope that it will inspire other subscribers to bring our 
magazine to the attention of their business friends 
and thus “render them a service,” as well as ourselves. 


Every time a subscriber adds another reader to 
“FORBES” he is also serving himself, for his action 
(multiplied by thousands) enables us to better serve 
all our subscribers and the business community as a 
whole. 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
B. C. FORBES, Editor 


120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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A receipt printed and issued by 


a National Cash Register ———~ 


Benefits the customer: 


The plainly printed figures of the amount on the 
receipt show that she has not been overcharged. 
She likes to buy in a store of this kind. 


Helps the clerk: . 


It proves that he registered the right amount. 
The added and printed records inside the register 
give the clerk credit for the sale. 


Protects the merchant: 


He knows that to get the proper amount printed 
on the receipt, correct added and printed records 
must be made inside the register. 


A National Cash Register is the only machine that ° 


prints and issues this kind of a receipt. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 




















WE THANK YOU FOR YOUR PATRONAGE. 
PLEASE CALL AGAIN 


*%A-1.00 -0001 JUN15-21 


os Amount bp Date 


Brown & Stevens 
General Merchandise 


This receipt shows the amount of your 
purchase 


The register prints a record of the 
sale on the receipt. The star shows 
it was a cash sale. “A” is the 
clerk’s initial. The amount is 
$1.00. It was the first sale on 
June 15, 1921. The register also 
prints an advertisement of the 
merchant's store on the front and 
back of the receipt. 
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Reach the Ports of the World 


HIS work has been done with an intimate knowledge of the 
present needs of American exporters and importers and, most 
important, with a vision of our future needs. 
| You, Mr. Manufacturer, should see to it that your exports are carried in Ameri- 
j can bottoms. It is up to you whether we continue as a merchant marine power 
| or slip baek to the position of 1914, when foreign-owned shipping carried 92 
) per cent of our business. 


The American owned and officered merchant enaatne of freighters, tankers and 
luxurious passenger ships offers every n for ce and travel. 





New Combination Speedy Passenger and Freight 
Ships are Available for Your Ocean Voyages 


PASSENGER SERVICES 
Key number in parenthesis following ship’s name indicates name, address and telephone 
steamship company in list at bottom of this column. 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghal, Hongkong, Manila 
From New Yo J 25—K tone Btatet)) 
un — ‘on: . 
July 12—Old N. State (159). fg 30—Wenatchee (). 
June 28—Pan. State (159). Aug. 27—Wenatchee (1) 
July 9—Silver State (1). 


EUROPE 
Plymouth, a London 


Sept. (159 
Sept. 20—-Old N. State (159). ay ~Se ee 
Senate wom New York Aug. 6—Golden State (105). 


. HAWAII, emt penes. EAST INDIA, 
159). DUTCH EAST INDIE 
159). Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, 
). Caleutta—From San Francisco 
June 11—Wolv. State (105). 


| The ftairel Line 
(159). 17 Stat ate St., N. ¥. 
(159). Bowling Green 5625. 

a and Genoa 80 PR ny Navigation Co. 
From New vor and Boston 120 Market Street, 

June 30—Poeahontas (159). San rae scale 

Aug. 13—Pocahontas (159) 

Sept. 24—Pocahontas (159). 

Sept. 28—America (159). 


). 
(159). 
59). 


SOUTH AMERIC 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo oy Buenos 
Aires 


From New York 
June 8—Aeolus (91). 
June 29—Mar. Washington (91). 


FAR EAST 
Manila, Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta 


rom San Francisce 
duly 14—Granite State (105). 


Stars a ‘ 
Keep our 
Seven Seas! 


FOR SAILINGS OF FREIGHT SHIPS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD WRITE DIVISION OF OPERATIONS, 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, U. S. SHIPPING BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HUTTE TATE 





